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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AFTER some unavoidable delays, the Committee feel 
much satisfaction in introducing this volume to their 
friends and the public. It contains an account of pro- 
ceedings which are, in some respects, unparalleled in 
the history of our country,—unsurpassed alike in the 
greatness of the object contemplated by the British 
Anti-state-church Association, the character of the as- 
sembly itself, in respect to intelligence, representative 
extent, and unanimity of purpose, and the moral in- 
fluence it will exert, if continued in the spirit in which 
it has begun, on future times. 

It is confidently believed, that the series of papers 
herein contained will furnish an instructive record of 
the principles of nonconformity, and of the manner in 
which they may be effectively diffused. All true- 
hearted dissenters agree in these principles, and in the 
necessity of seeking the universal amelioration of so- 
ciety by their diffusion. Many, however, it cannot 


be concealed and is much to be lamented, hesitate to 


iV ADVERTISEMENT. 


speak out all their mind on the ultimate tendency and real 
aim of protestant nonconformity. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the British Anti-state-church Association is the 
public avowal, as z¢s sengle olyect, of the design, by every 
peaceful and Christian means, to seek the dissolution of 
the unhallowed union of Church and State, in order that 
religion may be freed from the corrupting influence of 
worldly politics, the crushing power of antichristian 
despotism, and the destructive conflicts of party ani- 
mosity. 

The Executive Committee beseech their friends to 
give the widest possible circulation to this volume as 
their primary standard of appeal, in connexion with 
which they hope to furnish successive tracts, in further 
illustration of their general views, and those of the non- 
conformists of this country. These they intend shall be 
written in a manner calculated at once to enlighten and 
to conciliate—to convince of error, and to convert to 
truth; that at length a public opinion may be created 
which, by arousing into legitimate, holy, and united 
action, the moral and intellectual energies of a great 
people, shall prove “mighty through God to the pulling 
down of the strong holds” of a specious but pernicious 


system of worldly religionism. 
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MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1844. 


Tue Anti-state-church Conference met on Tuesday 
morning, April 30, 1844, at eleven o’clock. 

I. It was moved by the Rev. Dr Cox, of Hackney, se- 
conded by the Rey. Dr Young, of Perth, and resolved— 

“That the Rev. Joun Burnet be requested to pre-~ 
side over the Conference during its present sitting.” 
—The chair having been taken, 

II. It was moved by the Rev. J. P. Mursext, of 
Leicester, seconded by the Rev. Dr Campsexx, of 
London, and resolved— 

“That Dr Cox, Mr Epwarp Mrattz, Mr Jostan 
Conver, and the Rev. Jonn KENNEDY, be requested 
to act as Secretaries to the Conference.” 

IIJ. It was moved by Mr C. B. Rosrnson, of Leices- 
ter, seconded by the Rev. James AcwortH, A.M., 
President of Horton College, and resolved— 

“That Mr Epwarp Swatng, Dr Youne, Mr Harz, 
Rev. Rospert Ecxert, Rev. James CaruiLe, Mr 
James Ricuarpson, of Leeds, Rev. Wrri1am Fors- 
TER, Mr Joun Dunuor, and Dr Tuomas PRICE, to- 
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gether with the Secretaries of the Conference, be re- 
quested to act as the Business Committee, during the 
sittings of the Conference.” 

IV. A list of Delegates having been laid upon the 
table by the Secretary of the Executive Committee, it 
was moved by the Rey. Joun Stevenson, of London, 
seconded by W. CAMPBELL, Esq., of Londonderry, and 
resolved— 

“That all appointments of representatives to the 
present Conference, not included in the list now laid 
upon the table, be referred to the Business Committee.” 

V. It was moved by Mr Josrpu Srures, of Bir- 
mingham, seconded by the Rev. ANDREW MARSHALL, 
D.D., LL.D., of Kirkintilloch, and resolved— 

“That Mr Apstey Pettatt, Mr CrawForp Logan, 
Mr Henry Brpeoop, and Mr THomas RusszEtt1, be 
requested to act as a Finance Committee during the 
sittings of the Conference.” 

The Chairman then called upon Dr Cox, the secretary 
of the Executive Committee, to read a paper prepared 
by him at their request, on the 


HISTORY OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HAVE LED 
TO THE CONFERENCE, AND JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
MOVEMENT. 

Urwarps of fifteen years ago the Dissenters of Eng- 
land were induced, by what they deemed a favourable 
conjuncture of political circumstances, to attempt the 
removal of the Test and Corporation acts from the sta- 
tute book of these realms. By rousing public attention 
to the enormity of those acts as a desecration of religion 
and an infringement upon the rights of conscience—by 
uniting in conference representatives of their various de- 
nominations—and by securing the co-operation of their 
parliamentary friends, they succeeded in their object. 
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Catholic emancipation followed ; and thus a second step of 
progress was made in the march of national improvement. 
It was felt, however, that many nonconformist grievances 
still remained unredressed, and repeated appeals were 
made to the government for the abolition of those griev- 
ances. Parliament at length lent an ear to these en- 
treaties, and vouchsafed some, though an imperfect, 
relief. Hints were indeed given to men in power, that 
the Dissenters regarded the alliance of the church with 
the state as the primary source of the disadvantages they 
suffered, and that they never could consider themselves 
or the community fairly treated till that source of mis- 
chief was annihilated. Many who were accustomed to 
take comprehensive views declared, or rather whispered 
forth, their convictions that they ought to enjoy—that 
reason and scripture alike enforced their right to enjoy, 
in common with their fellow-subjects, a perfect religious 
equality. But this doctrine neither suited the temper of 
lay or clerical statesmen, nor of the times ; and the fever 
of a temporary excitement to procure the removal of 
grievances subsided into the quiet of inaction, though 
not of content; and, for the sake of peace, multitudes 
appeared willing to put principle in abeyance. 
Subsequently to this period ecclesiastical domination 
stalked across the land, dealing forth its anathemas, 
exactions, and incarcerations. No David came forth 
with the simplicity of virtue and the omnipotence of 
truth, to give battle to the boasting foe. At best it may 
be said that here and there complaints were uttered, and 
preparations for holy warfare were professedly made ; 
but there was more of timid shrinking than of manly 
enterprise. Gratitude for little things seemed to be the 
absorbing feeling, instead of determination to attempt 
great ones; and many unhappily, instead of resisting 


their foes, resisted their friends, lest, as they imagined, 
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the hostility of the hostile might be exasperated. 
Whereas, by standing chiefly on the defensive they noto- 
riously emboldened those whom nothing could have con- 
ciliated; and in reality tempted the effort of sectarian 
legislation to give a deadly—thanks be to God, a fruit- 
less—thrust at the freedom of religion, through the side 
of education. 

In 1842, the editor of the “ Nonconformist”’ produced 
a series of articles on the evils of state and church alliance, 
and proposed a convention of delegates to discuss the 
propriety of adopting measures for an aggressive move- 
ment; but the suggestion only tended further to illus- 
trate the apathy of dissenters at that period. Provi- 
dence soon employed another weapon, which the author 
of the projected mischief denominated an olwve branch, 
but which nonconformists soon perceived to be a rod 
to chastise them into an ecclesiastical subjugation to 
which they were by no means disposed to submit ; and 
by their unanimity and zeal, a parliament, with scarcely 
any dissentients, with a government undoubtedly strong, 
were compelled to abandon their design. | 

The same journalist immediately resumed his efforts 
to obtain a convention, but for a considerable time with 
no apparent success. At length, a brief appeal, signed 
by upwards of seventy ministers resident in the mid. 
land counties, the purpose of which was to rouse to 
united action in order to rescue religious freedom for 
ever from the dangers of ignorant and intermeddling 
legislation, was sent, in the autumn of 1843, to the se- 
cretaries of various dissenting bodies in London. In the 
mean time the necessity of adopting some measures to 
secure and advance the interests of religious freedom 
had been seen by a few individuals, who held private 
meetings, adopted some methods of ascertaining the 
sentiments of their brethren at a distance, and agreed 
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to convene a meeting of ministers of the three denomi- 
nations on the subject. Owing to untoward circum- 
stances occasioning informality in presenting the memorial 
of the midland counties, but still more to a disinclina- 
tion to adopt any present aggressive movement, that 
memorial was disregarded, and the efforts of such mem- 
bers of that body as were anxious to do something, were 
in consequence unavailing. 

Impatient of delay, a meeting of gentlemen, minis- 
ters and others, in the counties already referred to, was 
convened by circular, and held at the Town Hall Library, 
Leicester, on Thursday, December 7th, 1843; when the 
following resolution among others was adopted unani- 
mously :— 

“That this meeting, impressed with the belief that 
the principle of national establishments for the mainte- 
nance of religion is essentially anti-christian and un- 
just, derogatory to the sovereign claims of the great 
Head of the church, and subversive of the indefeasible 
rights of man; that the practical working of this prin- 
ciple in Great Britain and Ireland is productive of 
numerous and most deplorable evils—spiritual, moral, 
political, and social; that strenuous and systematic 
efforts are now being made to extend the range, and to 
augment the efficiency, of this principle, both at home 
and in our colonies; that the introduction to parlia- 
ment, last session, of the Factories Education bill, by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, affords 
sufficient evidence, that the existing measure of reli- 
gious liberty enjoyed in this kingdom is, during the con- 
tinuance of the compulsory system, unsafe ; and that the 
present juncture of events distinctly and loudly calls 
upon the friends of the voluntary principle cordially to 
unite, and earnestly to labour, in the use of all peace- 
able and Christian means, to accomplish, as speedily as 
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possible, a separation of the church from the state— 
deem it expedient that a conference of delegates be 
convened, representing all persons in these realms who 
repudiate the principle of a religious establishment, and 
who are of opinion that this is a suitable method of 
commencing a serious movement against it; and this 
meeting do hereby pledge themselves to use their best _ 
exertions to secure the assembling of such conference 
at the place and time which may hereafter appear most 
nearly to accord with general convenience, and with 
the demand of contingent events.” 

Three gentlemen from London who were present at 
the meeting at Leicester (Dr Cox, Dr Price, and Mr 
Miall), having been requested to act as a committee to 
carry out the general design of the meeting, by com- 
pleting a list, which was subsequently proposed, of 
ministers and gentlemen resident in various parts of the 
country, to constitute a Provisional Committee, were 
requested, at a meeting in the Congregational Library 
in London, to unite with themselves three others (Rey. 
C. Stovel, Rev. J. Carlile, and Mr Hare) chosen for 
the same purpose. That Provisional Committee con- 
sisted of nearly 200 individuals—145 ministers and 
48 laymen—who readily acceded to the wishes of their 
friends, and proceeded forthwith to elect an Hzecutive 
Commuttee of twenty-one. Incessantly devoted from 
the moment of their election to the fulfilment of the 
great object to which they were invited, namely, to 
devise the best means of obtaining a conference of the 
friends of religious freedom and the decided opponents 
of state-church establishments—having assembled on 
Thursday, Feb. 8th, 1844, they continued to meet 
weekly, to conduct an extensive correspondence with 
every part of the empire, and to prepare for a confer- 
ence of all denominations on the great enterprise before 
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them. From the first, they were deeply impressed 
with a sense of their solemn responsibility; and with 
cheerful and determined perseverance have urged on 
their way through evil report and good report, con- 
scious of their integrity, convinced of the grandeur of 
their design, and willing, as they believe, to sacrifice 
the dictates of a selfish indolence to the claims of duty 
and of God. 

The general object which this Conference seeks to 
promote is to cure, were it possible, the great moral 
disease which, by the fretting and festering influence of 
the establishment, has long been working down into the 
very heart of society. The promoters of this confederacy 
are intensely anxious to avoid the reproach addressed to 
leading persons among the Jews, “They have healed 
the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly;” they 
are disposed rather to exclaim with Jeremiah, ‘‘ For the 
hurt of the daughter of my people am I hurt; I am 
black; astonishment hath taken hold on me.”* The 
remedies which a timid practice would apply are to be 
repudiated; because whatever falls short of effectual 
relief must not only be a mockery to hope, but in the 
end exasperate and confirm the evil. They are aware 
of the pain which a thorough probing of the wound, 
and a succession of smarting applications, may inflict, 
accompanied, it may be, with the temporary resentment 
of the sufferer ; but nothing ought to prevent the fulfil- 
ment of a high and holy duty. It is to be lamented 
that so many of their respected friends, whose general 
opinions are identical with those who have been forward 
in the present movement, have nevertheless acted, and 
are even yet disposed to act, upon the principle of 
removing superficial grievances, instead of grappling 
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with the vital and deep-seated origin of them all; 
but common sense, and, above all, Christian princi- 
ple, must surely dictate that, if we go to the root and 
extract it, the branches, with their pestiferous fruits, must 
perish. 

It is material to observe that is not against men, but 
systems, or rather against one great antiscriptural system, 
that we urge holy warfare ; and call upon all that love 
the truth to come up “ to the help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.” Between systems 
and men there is, however, a constant and mutual re- 
action, and often a close affinity. Men not only make 
systems what they are in theory, but aggravate the 
evils of that theory in practice; while systems generate 
prejudices, work on human passions, envenom party 
feelings, render the amiable cruel and the cruel ferocious. 
What men would often renounce from conviction, they 
adhere to obstinately from system; what they might 
disclaim from reasoning, they hold from interest ; and 
thus, while they create noble martyrs to the truth by 
their violence, they themselves suffer an ignominious 
martyrdom of character by their folly. To redeem them, 
therefore, from the greatest of all evils—from the curse 
of a reproaching conscience, as well as from the abomi- 
nations of a system delusive and unscriptural—is the 
glorious aim of those who seek to serve their God by 
spreading a pure faith, and to serve their fellow men by 
delivering them from destructive delusions. While the 
true philanthropist would not touch the hair of an 
adversary’s head, he hesitates not to deal forth the 
severest strokes of argument to separate him from his 
errors ; and these willbe themore unsparingly treated as he 
is the more sincerely regarded. ‘There are men so ena- 
moured of their errors as to seek an absolute identifica- 
tion with a vicious system of opinions, so as to render it 
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next to impossible for the most discriminating assailant 
to sever them; yet will the association we contemplate 
labour to attain “the height of its great argument’ by 
constantly recollecting, in the progress towards it, that 
the truth is ever most forcible and convincing when most 
divested of the rancour of personalities. 

The primary duty of a faithful servant of Jesus Christ 
is to maintain fzs rights, to affirm hes legislative and 
kingly authority, and to use every Christian effort to 
extend jis kingdom. The maintenance of these princi- 
ples, and the aim at this extension, may involve the 
necessity of what, on some accounts, might be deemed 
an infelicitous collision with the sentiments and conduct 
of estimable men; but the stern dictates of duty to the 
great Head of the church admit of no compromise, of 
no pusillanimous dread of consequences. Whatever 
may have been affirmed in words, the history of the 
world records innumerable deeds of violence done to 
Christianity. Loud pretensions have been accompanied 
by base usurpations ; avowed attachment by a covert 
hostility ; the mockery of a princely robe and sceptre 
by the reality of crucifixion. The name of Christ has 
been used to set aside his authority; and as by a forced 
signature to effect a transfer of his kingdom. A gorgeous 
throne has been prepared professedly for him, which has 
been forcibly occupied by worldly potentates and rite- 
decreeing hierarchies. With the one hand they have 
unsheathed the sword professedly in his defence ; with 
the other they have robbed him of his power. And 
shall wenot endeavour to restore whatis lost, toraise what 
is fallen, to glorify what is unworthily trampled on and 
deformed? Shall we not plead for an oppressed church 
and an insulted Saviour? Shall we not in this holy 
warfare confront the foe, attack his despotism, aim to 
strip him of his vain pretences and delusions, and tell 
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him that the “child” that was “born” and the “son 
given” shall not be deprived of his rightful dominion, 
but that “the government shall be on his shoulder,” 
despite of open violence or secret conspiracy? By the 
help of God wz wit. ! 

If called upon for a justification of the present asso- 
ciated effort, that justification may be founded in part 
upon the general ground that the state-church principle 
is an infringement on the rights of conscience and on 
liberty. It was never given to the state to enact a 
religion for the people, and to dictate to men what 
is due to God. That either is, or is not, in the 
Scripture. If it be not in the Scripture, then we are 
entirely at sea; for religion must be in its princi- 
ples and forms what He reveals as acceptable to him ; 
if it be in the Scriptures, then human authority has no 
part or lot in the matter. By instituting an establish- 
ment, the state claims to think and act for the people in 
religion; or, in other words, the government— the 
representative state—having put its own construction 
on the term, devises its own scheme of worship, which 
may happen to be both in principle and practice con- 
trary to that of the New Testament ; and demands the 
compliance of the nation, by sternly requiring pecuniary 
support, although each, amenable to God only for his 
faith, may believe the system to be false, treacherous to the 
great Lawgiver, and entirely anti-christian both in its prin- 
ciples and practice. Submission to man as the supreme 
authority in religion, or as supreme in any act of religion, 
is treason to God; yet are multitudes, nay millions, thus 
forced into treason by the usurpations of human autho- 
rity. Nor is it any the less so that the very persons 
who prove themselves by their vices to be what the 
Author of the Christian religion himself terms “ children 
of the devil,” are induced to imagine themselves, yes, 
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baptized into the belief, and with more than chivalrous 
zeal stimulated to defend the lie, that they are made 
‘“‘ children of God and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

It may be pleaded that the dispensing statute of 
toleration meets the case. It does not, however, relieve 
a person from the stern necessity, as a member of the 
state, of supporting what he verily thinks to be an 
antagonist principle to Christianity itself; it does not 
therefore leave him at liberty to do what conscience re- 
quires, in advancing truth and devoting his possessions 
as well as his heart to God; it does not enable him to 
disclaim in entire action what he disclaims wholly in 
principle and by scriptural right—the authority of go- 
vernment in respect to our duty to God, since toleration 
itself is but a permission on the part of a worldly policy 
to do something under favour, which the rulers of man- 
kind have no authority whatever either to refuse or 
~ compel being done. Then is it not our bounden duty 
to adopt measures which may tend to produce conviction 
of error in its blinded advocates, to terminate the reign 
of wrong, and to rid ourselves of the great ecclesiastical 
nuisance of an assumed toleration ? 

It might be easy to pursue this course of argument, 
by showing, from premises already laid down, the demo- 
ralising influence of the church establishment principle 
—by descanting upon the animosities it engenders—by 
pointing out how it obstructs the progress of general 
education—by reasoning from the mischiefs it has done, 
is doing, and must, if not annulled, still do—by tracing 
the history of moral aggressions upon evil principles in 
past times, to prove that the latter must sooner or later 
yield—by adverting to the concurrent opinions of wise 
and holy men, upon the sinfulness of a state and church 
alliance—and by other considerations ; but it is time 
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to approach the objections which we fear many other- 
wise right-thinking friends of the general cause have 
taken, against the holding, at this crisis, and for this 
purpose, a Conference of Representatives. 

That the real object has been, and still is, considerably 
misunderstood, cannot be questioned; but a little ex- 
planation will tend to rectify erroneous conceptions on 
the subject. It has been supposed that the Conference 
was intended as a demonstration of nonconformist 
strength, for which purpose it must be inefficient. 
This, however, in the sense in which the phraseology is 
currently used, is disclaimed. But the word “strength” 
may be employed in two senses ; first, in that of nume- 
rical power, and secondly, in that of moral influence. 
In the former sense it is obviously impossible to display 
dissenting strength in any conference, for it could not 
be expected, under any circumstances, that the dissenters 
generally, or even a very large proportion of those who 
are most deeply concerned for the success of the present ' 
movement, should be brought together; the utmost 
to be hoped being that such an assemblage of respect- 
ability, talent, and sound-hearted earnestness should be 
convened, as to prove that a great object was rightly 
estimated, and would be perseveringly pursued. 

But that moral strength is capable of being evinced 
by comparatively few in number—a strength that shall 
silence gainsayers, cause iniquity to tremble, and terrify 
corruption in the highest places of resort and hiding, 
the history of the world demonstrates. Religion has 
often vindicated her character in the contest with num- 
bers that seemed to multiply and spread before the eye 
illimitably, like the millions of Xerxes; by a zeal, a 
heroism, an intensity of virtue which, like the three 
hundred of Leonidas in the pass of Thermopyle, threw 
back and triumphed over the foe; or, to take an illus- 
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tration from a nobler page of the world’s history, when 
“the Midianites and the Amalekites, and all the chil- 
dren of the east, lay along in the valley (by the hill of 
Moreh), like grasshoppers for multitude, and their camels 
were without number as the sand by the sea-side for 
multitude,” the little army of Gideon, reduced in num- 
bers, with pitchers and lamps in their hands, blew their 
trumpets and cried, “ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” So with the lamp of truth, and in the power 
of God, do we hope to go forth to an assured and 
illustrious victory ! 

It has been said that the project is political. Every 
one knows how easy it is to wrap up an objection 
in the convenient cognomen of some branded term: 
this is the common-place of ignorance and prejudice. 
But let it not be supposed that the members of the Con- 
ference denounce as ignorant and prejudiced all who 
differ from them in the line of proceeding which they, 
conscientiously determined to adopt. On the contrary, 
they feel assured that many of them are persons of 
exalted sentiment, concurring in their general principles, 
though not at present in their particular action. But 
let not their opponents give heed to, much less join in, 
the senseless cry, which explains nothing, means no- 
thing, and only tends to disparage efforts which really 
carry out their own views. ‘Those very views must be 
as political in theory and purpose as any that can be 
entertained by the members of the Conference, and must 

be so when what they abhor and hope to see some tome 
or other destroyed, is part and parcel of the ecclesias- 
tical law, that is, of the constitution of England. It 
shall be presently shown that the time is properly chosen ; 
but in the meanwhile let the exposition of the object of 
the Conference, as stated in the address of the Executive 
Committee, be considered :— 
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“The object of the Conference will be to act upon the 
conscience and the heart of the dissenting community, 
and to devise means adapted to bring them up to the 
level of their responsibility; in order that, at as early 
a period as possible, they may make their peaceful but 
united and determined efforts tell upon the legislature. 
A solemn exposition of the unscriptural character of es- 
tablished churches—an emphatic exhibition of the evils 
which necessarily follow from them—an avowed resolu- 
tion to labour in every legitimate way for their abolition 
—and the adoption of such a plan of organisation as 
may secure unity of action without endangering freedom, 
will assuredly tend to enlighten the uninformed, to 
rouse the listless, to embolden the timid, to cheer 
on the energetic, and at no distant time so to elevate 
the tone of feeling as to render advisable the agitation 
of the question both within and without the walls of 
Parliament.” 

Some of the friends of nonconformity advocate the 
maintenance, at least for a longer season, of a mere de- 
fensive position. They think it enough to avow our 
principles, and to stand prepared to resist flagrant and 
belligerent oppression when it comes. And moreover 
they would be satisfied with a legislative kindness that 
should go to the extent of removing what have been 
termed “dissenting grievances.” They plead that to 
attempt anything beyond this is merely to exasperate 
prejudice and rouse hostility; and that the “ clamour,” 
as some choose to term it, of ‘political dissenters,” as 
they are stupidly and unmeaningly called, has only 
served to throw back the cause of nonconformity. Now 
we state these remarks most broadly and openly, be- 
cause there is no hesitation on the part of the promoters 
of this movement to meet any objection fairly in the face. 

With regard to exciting or stimulating hatred and 
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resistance, will any man soberly maintain that it was 
ever dormant, or that it was less in the days of noncon- 
formist silence, timidity, and weakness, than when public 
opinion has called up resistance, and public indignation 
has led to the exposure of ecclesiastical despotism? 
Does any one conceive it possible that the quiet of dis- 
senters should reconcile churchmen to dissent? And if 
not, what can dissent gain by the submissive silence of 
dissenters? Is not this tranquil policy the truest source 
of danger? and was it not better and nobler, aye, and 
ultimately more useful too, to refuse, publicly, honestly, 
and in the face of a congregated empire to refuse, to 
bow down to Nebuchadnezzar’s idol, than to cringe along 
the path of safety, and abandon the path of duty? 

Besides, in what did the gloriously defeated education 
bill of Sir James Graham originate? In nothing else 
than the hope that those who hated and misunderstood 
the principles of nonconformity might be able to steal a 
march upon the sleeping church? Is any one so infatu- 
ated as to imagine that if the dissenters had been up and 
doing—if a great proportion of them had not been lulled 
into comparative indifferentism, by giving them the 
sop of the redress of one or two grievances—if they 
had been pushing their sentiments, resisting oppres- 
sion everywhere, enlightening their own body by am- 
ple instruction, and encountering the enemy in the 
field of argument and confederated action—if, in a word, 
such a conference as this had been held, and such a 
union of moral forces organised, that they could have 
been so taken by surprise, so insulted by an attempt at 
crooked legislation, and so troubled and pestered by a 
pertinacious effort to crush their liberties ? 

If upon a sudden impulse so remarkable a victory 
was obtained, it may encourage hope in difficult cir- 
cumstances, but is surely no reason for habitual supine- 
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ness and inactivity. The way to prepare for an 
emergency is to cultivate the means of victory; and 
this must be, not by waiting for oppression, but by 
preventing it. The true method of achieving the moral 
triumph, is not by allowing the adversaries of our cause 
to displace us from our position by a sudden onset, but 
to compel them to retreat from theirs, which has been 
taken, and is retained, in defiance of argument, justice, 
and religion. 

And moreover, for what are we required to wait? 
Are we to wait till a combined clerical agency, sup- 
ported by the aristocracy and wealth of the country, 
shall resolve, if possible, to put down dissent? Are 
we to wait till servants are dismissed from their em- 
ployments—till tenants are ejected—till tradesmen 
are not only menaced, but deserted, opposed, and 
ruined—till prosecutions for the payments of church 
rates, unjust, oppressive, and relentless, abound in the 
land—till an agency has commenced, which, if not 
arrested, will enter every house, disturb every family, 
and destroy the civil and religious liberties of our 
country, breeding ominous thoughts of prisons, fines, 
confiscations, Star-chambers, and inquisitions? Are we 
to wait till these fruits of unrighteousness appear? 
Infatuation! They are here—sporting in the face of 
day—rank in their growth, and cruel in their operation. 

The course we are now pursuing approves itself to 
reason. The ineffectiveness of a merely defensive po- 
sition has been proved again and again, as well as the 
moral power of combination. Had the reformers occu- 
pied a defensive position only, where had been the 
reformation? And to go further back, was the propa- 
gation of Christianity achieved by defensive or aggres- 
sive means ? 

And what is the aggression we propose? Is it to 
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wield the power of the sword—to pull down churches 
—to intimidate legislation by outward violence—to sink 
the spiritual in the temporal, and the Christian in the 
warrior? Far from it. Our direct and primary aim is 
with the people, and indirectly with the governors. It 
is to rouse the people to thought, to inquiry, to holy 
action. Itis to fill their mouths with arguments, by 
filling their minds with knowledge. Let the scriptures 
be read—let tracts be distributed—let lectures be given 
—let education spread—and let but “our own God 
bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us, and his 
way,’ even through our instrumentality, “shall be 
known on earth, and his saving health among all 
nations!” 

In the present crisis, it is for dissenters to assert and 
diffuse their great principles, in the full and undeviating 
faith of their ultimate prevalence. To be placed ina 
condition of conflict is not our fault, but that of time- 
serving hierarchies and worldly politicians. They have 
no right to resist the spiritual government of Christ, 
and we have no right to yield to that resistance. We 
are sometimes reproached as standing upon mere points 
of form, abstractions, and trifles. Were it so, a reply 
might be given in the words of a heathen with refer- 
ence to an inferior subject, ‘“‘ He nuge seria ducent,” 
the trifles are such as to lead to serious consequences. 
But what is insignificant in the eyes of worldly men 
or political ecclesiastics, may be great in the view of 
God. It was the simple avowal of truth, in a period of . 
universal darkness, by one poor monk, joined at length 
only by a few others, that woke up eternal principles 
from the sleep of ages, and shook to its basis the throne 
of an assumed infallibility. 

While we press on to the goal, this in the mean 
time is our consolation, that while evil is permitted it 
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will be controlled and overruled for great ultimate ends. 
Evil men and evil beings of every order cannot do what 
they will, but what the Supreme Ruler pleases. If 
they occasion disorder, that disorder is under the Al- 
mighty’s directing hand. As the waves of every ocean, 
and the tempests of every clime, are bound by irresisti- 
ble laws, and made to do the pleasure of Him who 
permits them to rise and rage, notwithstanding all their 
seeming recklessness and fury; so the world and the 
men of it are held in subserviency to infinite power and 
wisdom. ‘There are seasons when the church trembles, 
and the hearts of Christians quail; seasons of private 
wrong and public mischief, when for a time injustice, 
irreligion, and persecution may be rampant, and lift 
their lion forms against God’s few sheep in the wil- 
derness; but there is really nothing to fear: the true 
church is safe—the world is safe—the Governor of the 
nations cannot, will not let the nations govern Him: 
their temporal power cannot prevent his spiritual rule, 
nor their assumptions his final dominion. 

There are some respects in which the present move- 
ment is more obviously providential in its character 
than many others of vast moment in the history of 
the world: for it is less men than events have 
occasioned it. These have rolled on steadily and irre- 
sistibly, like the sun in its course, or the rising tide of 
ocean ; and have not been, and cannot be, obstructed by 
man’s feeble opposition, any more than in the one case 
the luminary of heaven can be checked by the cloud 
that will only melt in his beams, or than, in the other, 
the waves can be repelled by a feather cast into their 
midst. Men hesitate, but events move on. The ques- 
tion respecting the state and church alliance is one of 
the great questions of the age; and almost every day 
stimulates some one that was indifferent into inquiry, 
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and brings some one that was hesitating to decision. 
Whatever diversity of opinion at present prevails, it 
seems to be generally conceded that the stand-still 
policy will not do. The stream is too strong against 
us to admit of inactivity. If we do not resist it suc- 
cessfully we shall be carried down by its force ; and our 
principles, which have the blood of our forefathers upon 
them, will perish. 

We have no fear, however, of the ultimate result: “‘He 
that is for us is far greater than all they that are against 
us.” And with regard to the contrarieties of opinion 
that exist amongst the present dissidents of dissenters, 
their final conviction and co-operation will be more per- 
fect, intelligent, and hearty for their present deliberation. 
We ask no blind concurrence; we seek no unenlight- 
ened zeal for our cause; we want no aid but that of a 
pure, unbiassed conscientiousness: and with this we 
seek the co-operation of all of every class who are op- 
posed to the alliance of church and state; and then, 
with “Union” on our flag, we shall soon have to write 
down “ Victory” in our records. 


The paper having been read, 

VI. It-was moved by Mr Curups, of Bungay, se- 
conded by the Rev. W. Brock, of Norwich, and re- 
solved— 

‘That the paper now read by Dr Cox be received, 
and placed upon the records of the Conference.” 

Dr Pye Smrru, President of Homerton College, 
having, at the call of the meeting, briefly addressed it, 

VII. The following was moved by the Rev. Dr 
Youn, of Perth, seconded by the Rev. W. RoBinson, 
of Kettering, and resolved— 

“Various misconceptions of the character of this 
Conference having prevailed,— 

‘“*1, Resolved—That the members thereof now assem- 
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bled take the earliest opportunity of declaring that it 
never was intended, and is not now regarded by them, 
as constituting in any way a demonstration of dissenting 
strength, but is viewed solely as a deliberative meeting 
of such friends of religious liberty as believe a confer- 
ence of dissenting representatives gathered from all 
parts of the empire to be the best mode of commencing 
a serious and earnest effort for the disenthralment of 
religion from the secularising influence of state control. 

“2. That in the judgment of this Conference the 
period has now arrived when a mere defensive policy 
must fail to meet the requirements of our position or to 
discharge the obligations under which we are placed, 
and that a united, earnest, and scriptural effort to dif- 
fuse our sentiments, with a view of preparing the public 
mind for the extinction of the union subsisting between 
the church and the state, is enforced by our interests as 
nonconformists, and still more imperatively called for 
by our obligations as Christian men.” 

Some conversation took place on the propriety of 
suppressing the first and negative clause of the resolu- 
tion; but no amendment having been submitted, it was 
put and carried. 

VIII. The Business Committee brought up the fol- 
lowing report, and laid it upon the table :— 

“The business committee recommend to the Con- 
ference the adoption of the following regulations :— 

“1. That the sittings of the Conference be held 
morning and evening. 

“2. That the Chair be taken each morning at ten 
o'clock, and each evening at five o’clock precisely. 

‘3. That no new business be laid before the Confer- 
ence after two o'clock, or nine o’clock, of the respective 
sittings. 

‘4. That no substantive motion be made in the Con- 
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ference previously to its having been submitted to the 
Business Committee. 

“5. That no amendment be submitted to the Confer- 
ence otherwise than in a written form to be placed in 
the hands of the Chairman. 

“6. That the Conference do not hold itself responsi- 
ble for any sentiments which may be put forward during 
its sittings, except those contained in its own authorised 
documents.” 

IX. Whereupon it was moved by the Rev. Joun 
JorDAN Davies, of Tottenham, seconded by Mr Grir- 
FITH Kyans, of Maesypandy, North Wales, and re- 
solved— 

“That the report of the Business Committee now 
presented be received and adopted.” - 

The Chairman then stated that the Rev. Dr Warp. 
LAW had been prevented from being present at the Con- 
ference, and he therefore called upon the Rev. JamEs 
CARLILE to read the paper kindly prepared by Dr 
Warpiaw. The paper was addressed in an epistolary 
form to the Rev. Dr Cox; and a sentence or two of the 
introductory matter is omitted. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF VOLUNTARYISM, AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE PRINCIPLE OF A STATE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF RELIGION. 


On an occasion so interesting and important as that 
of the approaching Anti-state-church Conference, I am 
deeply sensible that every document ought to have been 
prepared with the most studious and deliberate care. 
This was required alike by the magnitude of the cause, 
and by respect for the members of such an assembly, 
I do, therefore, most deeply regret that I am under the 
unavoidable necessity of executing in haste a task 
which, in my zeal for the great object in view, I rather 
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rashly undertook. I must now do my best, and throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the friends of our common 
cause. That which to many may appear as diminishing 
the difficulty of my present task, I myself feel to be no 
inconsiderable augmentation of it; I mean, my having 
spoken, and written, and published so much upon the 
subject already. But for this, I should have been com- 
paratively at my ease. . . 
The subject prescribed to me by your Committee is, 
of course, when there is a series of papers, a specific 
and limited one; and I shall endeavour to keep within 
my own line. It is simply the principle of the great 
question—the principle of dissent—or the principle of 
voluntaryism, as distinguished from the principle of a 
state establishment of religion. I am to avoid the 
discussion of “the various forms which the latter prin- 
ciple assumes,” and to shun also the “ exhibition of the 
evils which grow out of it, and the character of the 
means to be employed by religious men in accomplishing 
its destruction.” Mine, then, is a kind of introductory 
department, preparatory to what is more practical, to the 
development of what relates to results and to duties. 
And yet this introductory department is one which 
should go far to settle a large proportion of what is to 
follow. When we can ascertain just principles, we as- 
certain, along with them, the general nature at least of 
their results, and of the duties which they render in- 
cumbent. And next in importance to the settling of 
right principles, I hold the importance of confidence in 
ther working, of following them out in the fearless 
assurance of their beneficial operation. Having ascer- 
tained the sweetness of the spring, we need be under no 
apprehension of its sending forth bitter waters. As, in 
the theory of morals, actions are not right because they 
are useful, but useful because they are right, so is it 
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here. Our first business, if it be in our power, is to 
ascertain the rectitude of principles. If right, they 
will be good; if just in themselves, salutary in their 
effects. The first of all our inquiries, then, ought to be, 
“What is truth?’ what is right—right in principle? 
This is not only the most reasonable process; it is, at 
the same time, incomparably the least troublesome. 
The settlement of this question is the equal settlement 
of many more. It at once supersedes all questions of 
casuistry and expediency. The moment you have de- 
termined what is right, inquiry ends, and action begins. 
To ask another question after that, is an insult to 
truth, and to the God of truth. Thus we are saved 
from all the endlessly perplexing questions suggested 
by that God-dishonouring, conscience-entangling, yet 
not seldom specious and plausible deceiver, EXPEDIENCY. 
Rectitude becomes our policy. If we wish to be “‘men- 
pleasers,” we shall ask, what is expedient ?—if we seek 
to please God, our one question will be—what is raght? 

Suppose, then, in any case, we come to be satisfied 
that an erroneous principle has been extensively adopted, 
and has been made the basis of a practical system, of 
great complexity, of long standing, gathering around 
it the veneration of age, incorporated with the habits of 
thought of all classes of a community, from the highest 
to the lowest,—intertwined with a vast variety of indi- 
vidual and relative interests, and entering as an element 
into all the political workings of the government of a 
country; it becomes, in many minds, a very serious 
question, whether it should be meddled with. They 
ask, with grave anxiety, what will be the consequences? 
They tremble for a revolution. They say, “ Better let 
it alone. It might not be right to introduce it now, had 
we our constitution to frame; but, there it is;-there 
it has long been; it cannot be dislodged without possi- 
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ble effects such as we dread to contemplate: had we 
not as well let things remain as they are?”? Where 
would have been the reformation, had Luther reasoned 
thus? Suppose a man has taken poison into his cor- 
poreal system. It has remained long there, because by 
himself and others it happens to have been little thought 
of. But itis working deleteriously. It is undermining 
his constitution. And now it has got so thoroughly 
and intimately incorporated with every fibre of his frame 
to which the circulating blood has carried it, that to 
drive it out requires a process of no ordinary severity, 
and skill of no ordinary amount, to conduct it with 
safety to life. Is our cool verdict to be, Let him alone; 
let him die? Should we not rather have recourse to 
every combination of counsel and skill to which we could 
find access, to save him—to expel the poison and re- 
establish his health and active vigour? You will see 
the application. But there is one important point in 
which the parallel fails. In applying the remedial 
means, the life of the man is not absolutely secure. It 
is a possible case, that he may die under the hands of 
his physicians. But in the case illustrated, there is no 
such danger. The church of God, for whose life, and 
health, and vigour, and active usefulness, we are specially 
solicitous, can never die! It is ‘instinct with life ”— 
with life spiritual and divine. Whatever become of the 
state, when that part of the church which has accepted 
its alliance shall be severed from it (and here, too, we 
see reason to apprehend nothing but good), we have no 
fear for the church. All that is spiritual in it—all, 
that is, which really constitutes the church, will remain, 
and remain in a state of living and life-giving energy, 
such as it never knew before, delivered from the 
debilitating, paralysing influence of the world, and 
breathing the atmosphere of a new and joyous freedom: 
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The stronger the hold that error has got—the more 
completely it has been inwrought into the entire system 
of our ecclesiastico-political institutions—the longer 
the hold has been kept, and the more tenaciously rooted 
it has become—the more zealously guarded it has come 
to be by various selfish interests, as well as by the 
apprehensions of a mistaken benevolence, and a zeal 
“not according to knowledge ;” while we do not deny 
that the more prudent and careful must be the treat- 
ment by which we seek to effect its expulsion—yet 
equally true do we hold it, and equally manifest, that 
proportionally the more imperative and absolute has 
become the necessity for such expulsion. It must be 
dislodged. The right principle must be introduced. 
Truth must resume its own place ; and, no longer amal- 
gamating with a worldly system, actin entire separation, 
with all its pristine energy, as an antagonist force to all 
the world’s unholy and deadly influences. 

With regard to the principle for which we contend, 
and our conviction of whose importance has now 
brought us together from all parts of the country, we 
have by some been counseled to put it, in the mean- 
while, in abeyance. We like not the counsel. dbey- 
ance! It is not the word for present and pressing duty. 
The principle is not one of indifference, or of minor 
importance. It is primary; it is vital. When we are 
advised to set it aside for the time, we are constrained 
to say, We cannot, we dare not, we will not. As well 
tell us to put the gospel in abeyance. Believing, as we 
do, the progress of the gospel and the salvation of the 
world to be bound up with the prosperity of the church— 
with its healthy and vigorous activity; and believing, 
as we do, the prosperity, the health, the activity of the 
church to be dependent upon, and proportionate to, its 
spirituality and separation from the world, these being 

Cc 
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indispensable to the church’s working effectually upon 
the world for its regeneration ;—we should feel ourselves 
unworthy recreants to the cause of God, and truth, and 
human salvation, were we, for one moment, to lend an 
ear to such advice. “A false system,” says Vinet, 
“must reckon amongst its accomplices all those who 
spare it by their silence.” We are not, then, to be stag- 
gered or frightened from our purpose by any bugbear 
of words. We are setting ourselves, we are told, to 
pull down the church. In the first place this, in the 
terms of it, isa le. Our object is, not to pull down, 
but to set up the church. We are aiming at her deli- 
verance from her degraded and prostrate dependence, 
and at her restoration to her true establishment. We 
seek to remove her from the sandy basis of acts of par- 
liament and state provision, and to settle her on her own 
rock—the truth, the power, and the love of her exalted 
Lord. We seek to sever the link of bondage that allies 
the church with the secular power, and to let her go 
free; believing that it will not be till she has spurned 
that link indignantly away from her, and, disowning 
human dependence, has cast herself unreservedly, in 
the confidence of faith, upon the promises of her Lord, 
that he will “ lift upon her the light of his countenance,” 
and that “his right hand and his holy arm will get her 
the victory.” The connexion is weakness. It is “iron 
mixed with miry clay.”” We wish the church to relin- 
quish the weakness of man, and to assert and put forth 
her own strength, even “the power of his might”? who 
hath said to her, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee; for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness”—the iron 
without the clay! In the second place, the charge of 
seeking to pull down the church is, in another sense, a 
truth ; and in that sense, we neither disown the charge, 
nor object to the mode of expressing it. If by the church 
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is meant the church establishment, the charge is true. 
We shrink not from it—we avow it—we glory in it; 
nor do we object to the terms. ‘“ Pulling down” is an 
apostolical phrase ; and where it is employed it stands in 
a connexion by which we feel ourselves more than vin- 
dicated in accepting it as expressive of our aim and 
effort :—“ For, though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh, (for the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds) casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” Nothing could be more appro- 
priate to our purpose than these words. We do regard 
national establishments of religion as one of those ‘ ima- 
ginations” of man—one of those “high things that 
exalt themselves against the knowledge of God,” 
which require to be “cast down.” We do regard 
such establishments as one of Satan’s “strongholds,” 
and among the strongest of the strong; the “ pulling 
down” of which is the incumbent duty of every man 
who has a right conception of the spiritual character of 
Christ’s kingdom, and who feels a becoming anxiety for 
its advancement and its glory. But mark the means. 
Like Paul, we abjure all ‘carnal weapons.” It is a 
war of principle—a war of argument. We seek the 
overthrow of falsehood by ‘“ the manifestation of truth.” 
We assail the citadel of error with “ the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God.’ Our grand aim is 
to imbue the minds of the community, and especially the 
minds of fellow-christians, in the established church 
and out of it, with what we believe to be Bible princi- 
ples; and thus, eventually, to bring to bear upon these 
institutions of human policy and anti-christian pre- 
sumption the combined and never-failing might of public 
c 2 
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opinion. We seek, by such means (if I may be par- 
doned for thus far, inadvertently, touching upon other 
ground than my own) to complete the reformation, that 
great and blessed work for which thanks so fervent are 
due to God ; which, considering the previously prevailing 
sentiments and practice in regard to religious liberty, 
did accomplish so vast a change for the better; but 
which still, alas, left a large amount of worldly leaven 
to be purged out; and, amongst the rest, and worse 
perhaps than all the rest, as being a principle of such 
comprehensive mischief—the doctrine of civil authority 
in matters of religion—the power of the rulers of this world 
in the church of God. This is the principle, the subversion 
and abjuration of which must be the reformation of the 
nineteenth century, as the rejection of papal domination, 
and the enfranchisement of the word of God, were 
the reformation of the sixteenth. It has been a “ root 
of bitterness,” ever since, by imperial hands, it was 
planted in the beginning of the fourth century—a root of 
bitterness to both the church and state; and it must 
be thoroughly eradicated ere either can thrive. 

I am not forgetting my proper theme, nor losing 
sight at all of my intended object. These remarks have 
all an immediate reference to first principles on our 
great general question. But to these principles let me 
now more immediately address myself. 

I begin with the inquiry, What is the principle of 
dissent ? who should be comprehended under the desig- 
nation of dissenters? The inquiry, although it may 
seem one more of nomenclature than of principle, is 
yet one of no small moment; and the answer to it will 
naturally introduce other parts of my subject. My 
reply to the inquiry, then, is—That the only true prin- 
ciple of dissent, and the only legitimate title to the 
designation of a dissenter, consists in the distinet dis- 
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avowal of the scriptural authority of all national estab- 
lishments of Christianity—of all church and state alliance 
—of all civil power in religion—of all state endowment 
of the church, under any of its denominations ;—and the 
explicit assertion of the entire independence of the church, 
or, in other words, ¢he holding of the principle of volun- 
taryism, or the church’s right and duty of self-support 
and self-extension, as the only principle having the sanc- 
tion of the church's Head in the statute-book of his 
kingdom. ‘They are not dissenters who, though in a 
state of separation from the national churches, continue 
to hold the principle of an establishment. The Secession 
and Relhef bodies in Scotland were not dissenters when 
they withdrew from the church on account of certain 
corruptions in its administration, which they found 
themselves incompetent to rectify, and with which 
they could not in conscience forbear. By their with- 
drawment, they lifted up their testimony against existing 
corruptions; but they still clung in principle to the 
nationality of the church, the legitimacy of its endow- 
ments, and the ecclesiastical power of the civil magis- 
trate. They were seceders, but not dissenters. Happily 
now, they have, almost to a man, renounced the prin- 
ciple of an establishment, and entitled themselves to 
the full honour (for such we esteem it) of the latter 
designation. The clergy and members of the ‘“ ree 
Church of Scotland’ are not dissenters; still avowing, 
as they generally do, their attachment to establishment 
principles, asserting their right to the church endow- 
ments, and their consequent readiness again to accept 
them, were it within the limits of the possible that the 
church and state connexion should be modeled to their 
mind—that a theory so Utopian should be realised. 
This is not dissent. “We can honour no man with the 
title of dissenter, who does not abjure state power and 
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state pay in the church of Christ, under every form 
and in whatever degree. Let dissent be understood as 
predicable, not of condition merely, but of opinion. An 
individual, or a party, may be in the condition of sepa- 
ration from the established church, while in opinion 
they belong to it—or at least, while the opinion on the 
ground of which they have separated may not be an 
opinion at variance with the principle on which, as an 
established church, it is founded. Let us have dis- 
senters i principle, or none. Let us have out-and-out 
dissenters, or none. There is no consistent half-way 
house between dissent and churchism. He is not a 
dissenter who is one either by accident or by necessity; 
nor is he a true dissenter who, while united with a 
dissenting body, recognises the establishment principle 
by the acceptance of any miserable pittance of state 
pay. He who touches the regiwm donum at once vio- 
lates and insults the principle of dissent; just as he 
who would withhold the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, violates and insults the principle of protestantism. 
Let us be consistent. Let us not forget the principle 
involved in the Saviour’s words, ‘‘ He that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also in much; and he 
that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.” 
Let us have our vocabulary cleared of all uncertain and 
half meanings; and let a DIssENTER stand there only 
for the man who explicitly and utterly repudiates the 
principle of national establishments of religion. 

If the question should be put to me more pointedly, 
What ts that principle? I should answer, It is the 
doctrine that it pertains to the civil magistrate, as an 
incumbent part of his official duty, to provide for the 
interests of religion; and, when we closely analyse the 
import of this phrase, we shall find it, on all occasions 
ultimately resolving itself into the duty of endowing the 
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church. We can never be very far from the truth, if 
we assume the identity of establishment and endowment, 
and consider an established church and an endowed church 
as convertible designations. Some, it is true, have 
amused themselves (for they could hardly be supposed 
in earnest) by theorising about an unendowed estab- 
lishment; an establishment consisting simply in the 
adoption of a religion—that is, of a certain creed, and 
certain forms of worship—by the court, and the recom- 
mendation by the court of that religion to the commu- 
nity. This, assuredly, would be a very harmless kind 
of establishment; and especially in these radical times 
of ours, when court influence has lost so much of what 
it was once-a-day, and human minds have, to so great 
an extent, assumed their inalienable, but too long dor- 
mant and unasserted, privilege of thinking for them- 
selves. It would be a species of establishment, I ween, 
for which neither bond church nor free would be found 
contending very zealously. It would be no very puzzling 
question in ecclesiastical arithmetic—Fvom an established 
church subtract its state endowments, how much of its 
establishment remains ? 

We come, then, at once, to this pomt. Waiving 
such forms of the question, many of them full of in- 
terest, as will be taken up by others; we take it up in 
this one simple light—as a question between endowment 
and voluntaryism—that is, between state-support and 
self-support. 

It matters little, in regard to the true spirit of the ques- 
tion, whether, in the institution of an establishment, the 
proposal of the alliance be supposed to come from the 
church or from the state. To a church (using the term in 
its common and popular sense)—to a church professing 
certain tenets of doctrine, and maintaining certain forms 
of worship, the state—that is, the government of a 
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country—may hold out, on certain conditions, the offer 
of certain special privileges, and, iter ala, of certain 
pecuniary endowments. It is very obvious, that in 
making such an offer the state is entitled to make its 
own terms—to dictate the conditions. The pay being 
on that side, on that side must reasonably be the right 
of dictation. Of the tenets held and the modes of wor- 
ship practised, it may prescribe whatever changes and 
modifications it may deem desirable for the better effec- 
tuation of the purposes (whatever they may be) which it 
has in view in the proposal. It may determine the 
kinds and the degrees of service to be rendered, in re- 
turn for the advantages offered. The church may 
accept the terms, or not—that is optional; but the 
state has the clear right to say what the terms must be. 
And if the church does accept, she becomes bound, on 
all the principles of good faith, to fulfil the conditions 
of the contract. Her creed, her formularies, her disci- 
pline, the appointment of her ministers, her entire con- 
stitution in all its departments, become fixed by acts of 
legislation ; and cannot, in one jot or tittle, be altered, 
unless with the concurrence of the state, without a 
breach of faith, and a virtual forfeiture of the stipulated 
benefits. This is all sufficiently simple. And on the 
supposition of the converse of what has now been de- 
scribed having been the case, the difference, if there 
be any at all, will not be material; I mean the suppo- 
sition of the church presenting certain proposals to the 
state, certain offers of service, in her own department, 
on condition of certain civil and secular advantages in 
return. Whatever may be alleged in such a case, of 
the superior value of what the church gives to what the 
church receives, it is still clear that the state is the 
paying party, and that with the paying party must ulti- 
mately lie the fixing of the terms of the bargain. In 
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these remarks, I have even assumed that, on the part 
of the state, in entering into such a bargain with the 
church, the end in view is the promotion of the religion 
and morality of the nation; though, alas! a copious 
induction of historical facts might be adduced to 
show what a stretch of charity the assumption in 
volves, and how much larger a share in the motives 
may be sought with success in the principles of a se- 
cular policy. 

Laying aside for the present, then, all discussion 
respecting any other descriptions of special immunity 
and privilege, which, in most cases, have been conferred 
on the selected objects of state patronage, I confine 
myself to the one point of ENDOWMENT—of sTATE- 
suPPoRT. The question is, whether on either side— 
on the side of the state or on the side of the church— 
this be right :—whether it be right and duty, on the part 
of the state, to take the church intoits pay, andwhether it 
be right and duty, on the part of the church, to accept the 
pay of the state. This, it will not be questioned, is the most 
limited view that can wellbe taken of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, and the least objectionable to the advocates of 
their claims. In confining myself to this one point, I place 
in abeyance, or leave to others, the exposure of the 
many infinite absurdities that have been vended, about 
rulers choosing a religion for their subjects, prescribing 
that religion, investing the profession of it with special 
advantages, and guarding it from invasion by civil pains 
and penalties; and I leave untouched, too, the heavy 
catalogue of evils, both to the church and to the state, 
but more especially to the former, and to the cause of 
true spiritual religion and the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom as connected with it, which have, demonstrably 
and fearfully, been the product of the unhallowed alli- 
ance between the two. I feel it is no easy matter to 
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relinquish those and other parts of the wide and tempt- 
ing field; but I must. 

Our inquiry now, then, comes to be—where, on the 
point before us, are we to find our principles ?—where the 
authority by which our sentiments are to be formed, and 
our consciences bound? Men themselves frame their 
constitutions of civil government. None of them can 
plead any divine prescription. For the principles and 
laws of such constitutions, the appeal must of course 
be made to their respective statute books, and by these 
must every question respecting them be determined. 
But how stands the case with the church? It is a 
kingdom — a spiritual kingdom — the kingdom of 
Christ. By him it has been founded; and he is its 
only Head. Has this kingdom no statute-book? It 
has. Where isit? In the inspired record of the New 
Testament scriptures. To that statute-book, then, we 
make our appeal—our sole appeal. This is one of our 
first principles. We hold it tenaciously. We cannot, 
in one point, let it go. The constitution of the kingdom 
is there. There let us seek it, and there alone. Its 
grand characteristic, as it appears before us there, is its 
spirituality. In this itis altogether wnegue. There is 
nothing of the kind on earth but itself. To this essen- 
tial peculiarity in its nature, its constitution, as given in 
its own statute-book, is divinely adapted. The present 
question is—whether its alliance with the kingdoms of 
this world be in harmony with its spiritual nature— 
and whether its support by the kingdoms of this world 
be an article of its divinely prescribed constitution, or 
consistent with the articles of that constitution as we 
have it in the statute-book, and as that constitution was 
exemplified at its outset. We can admit of no other 
and no further appeal; to nothing before it, to nothing 
along with it, to nothing after it. We are bound by all 
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that is there; and we are bound by nothing that is not 
there. When a question arises about a church already 
established, the appeal must, of course, be to the 
authority that has established it, to the law of the land 
in which it exists. The civil and ecclesiastical function- 
aries may then contend about the limits of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, and about the terms of the original 
compact, and of subsequent modifying enactments, and 
may settle their disputes as best they can ; but when the 
question is, whether there ought to be such an establish- 
ment at all, there can be no authority but one on the 
subject. The appeal must then be to the authority which 
established the kingdom. That authority must be para- 
mount, exclusive, final. No presumptuous notions of 
expediency—no anticipations of benefit—no specious 
suggestions of human policy, must ever be allowed to 
interfere with it. Of all which that authority prescribes, 
it must ever be as true as it is true of the gospel itself, 
that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” To 
all devisers of schemes of their own—to all who would 
thus improve upon his counsels, He says, “If any 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let 
him become a fool that he may be wise !” 

And here, seeing the whole field of argument between 
state-endowment and the voluntary principle open be- 
fore me, I am ready to heave the sigh of hopelessness. 
But, on the principle of keeping to the statute-book, the 
plea may be stated very briefly. 

1. In the frst place, then, I take it up negatively ;— 
there is no authority in the statute-book for anything of the 
kind. This is the most moderate statement that can 
be given of the case. And yet, with every man who 
“trembleth at God’s word,” it ought to be enough. 
There is not to be found, from the beginning to the end 
of the New Testament, the remotest hint of any such 
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- duty, on the part of civil rulers, as that of endowing 
and supporting the Christian church; nor, the remotest 
hint, warranting the church to apply for or accept of 
such endowment. There is not only no precept and 
no exemplar; but there is no permission—no principle 
recognised, on the ground of which, when circumstances 
in future times should alter, the acceptance might be 
regarded as having divine allowance at least, if not posi- 
tive sanction. That in the execution of their official 
functions, civil magistrates ought to be under the in- 
fluence of the faith of the gospel and the fear of God, is 
a proposition which no one questions; but that one of 
these incumbent functions is, to take a public charge of 
religion, and to endow and legislate for the church, is a 
proposition of a very different character, as palpably desti- 
tute of support from the New Testament, as the other has 
such support. Itis surely an extraordinary fact, that the 
advocates of establishments should so uniformly yield the 
only ground that can really avail them; that, leaving us 
in full possession of the New Testament, admitting an 
almost absolute negation of anything to their purpose 
there, they fall back on the obscurities of the Old; 
and especially, that they should find their palladium in 
a case which, from its very nature, is necessarily and 
for ever beyond the imitation of man—the theocracy of 
the Jews ;—the very term (which truly expresses the 
character of the ancient constitution) placing it mani- 
festly out of the range of man’s adoption as a model, 
unless, in the plenitude of his presumption, he can 
fancy human royalty an adequate substitute for divine, 
or regard as no more than a trifling deficieney—an unim- 
portant desideratum—that which was the very essence 
and pervading element of the Israclitish economy—an 
economy never to be repeated, and to which nothing 
but the concurring will and agency of Jehovah could 
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produce a parallel. In the New Testament, the search 
for either precept or precedent is vain; and, this being — 
the admitted fact, are we not fairly warranted, when 
anything of the kind is done, to ask, in the name of the 
Lord—“ Who hath required this at your hands?’”— 
** By what authority doest thou these things? and who 
gave thee this authority?” If Constantine and other 
rulers, in establishing Christianity, have acted on their 
own authority, and on none which they can produce 
from the only authentic and accredited record of the 
mind of Zion’s king—by which authority are Christians 
to be bound? Let them keep to their directory: it 
will be safest for them, and best. 

2. But we are far from resting on mere negation. 
The positive proof is abundant and clear. No one who 
reads the prophets can be ignorant, that, in anticipating 
gospel times, the times of the new covenant, they give 
many a plain intimation of a change then to take place 
in the constitution of the church, from that which had 
subsisted under the old economy. It was to be more 
pure, more simple, more spiritual. Where, then, are we 
to look for the realisation of those predictions? Where 
but to the New Testament records? There we find the 
change foretold realised in the constitution actually 
given to the New Testament church. And, whatever 
disputes there may be about the instituted mode of 
internal government, there is none—none among dis- 
senters—nay, none between dissenters and churchmen, 
as to the entire independence of the church, so far as 
that record goes, of the governments and kingdoms of 
the present world. That He who, from the beginning, 
had had the whole preparatory administration of provi- 
dence in his hands could, had he so willed it, have 
ordered it otherwise, who will dispute? He did not. 
This is enough. Here stands the record. It is a record 
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of facts—and of facts in harmony with principles and 
precepts. Whatsoever, in the history of the church, 
came after this, after the age of inspiration, must be 
brought to the test of what that inspiration had com- 
mitted to writing. Constantine must be tested by 
Paul. The rulers and judges of the earth, in all that 
they did in the affairs of the church—aye, and the 
rulers of the church too, in all of which they consented 
to the doing, must be brought to the bar of those 
only authoritative ecclesiastical dignitaries—those vice- 
gerents of the exalted King of Zion, whom he ap- 
pointed to ‘sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” 

Nothing can be simpler than the facts, and principles, 
and precepts of the New Testament on the point imme- 
diately before us. In every page of the record, whether 
historical or epistolary, the church appears before us, as 
I have elsewhere expressed it (and I may be pardoned 
a single sentence or two of quotation from myself), as 
“‘a community entirely per se, quite wnque in its cha- 
racter, and completely independent in the means of its 
support and enlargement—independent, I mean, of all 
human aid from without itself; a voluntary society, 
of which no one was a member otherwise than by free 
choice—by God’s choice of him, and his choice of God; 
a self-endowed, self-sustained, self-extending commu- 
nity ; its resources within itself; its expansive energies 
within itself; its sole reliance, for the protection of its 
existence, for the supply of its treasury, for the success 
of its efforts, for the vital efficacy of its principles, for 
the multiplication of its subjects, for the general pros- 
perity of its interests—not on favour, or policy, or 
wealth, or might, of the governments of this world, but 
on the love, the power, the wisdom, and the faithful 
promises of its exalted and ever-living Head, the King 
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of kings, and Lord of lords.’”** They who, in after 
ages, converted the church into a thing so widely di- 
verse from this, must answer for it to Him with whose 
institutions they presumed thus to intermeddle, and 
which they thus recklessly and profanely subverted ; 
and they must answer for it, too, who strive to retain 
the church in the position in which it has thus been 
placed by the false and foolish policy of man, instead 
of seeking, by effort and prayer, to have it re-modeled 
according to the constitution originally given it by the 
wisdom of God. 

Whatever of preceptive injunction is to be found in 
the New Testament on the subject of the support of 
the church, in its poor, in its ordinances, in its minis- 
ters, is of the plainest and simplest character. Without 
entering into detailed exposition or discussion, for which 
there is neither time nor necessity, let it suffice to quote 
two or three passages on the subject of the maintenance 
of the gospel ministry. We have at once a general or- 
dinance for the support of such a mimstry, and a specific 
injunction as to the source of supply, or the quarter 
whence the support should come. A large portion of 
the ninth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians 
is devoted to this subject; and the fourteenth verse, 
bearing reference to the great general principle of 
equitable recompense as having characterised the an- 
cient dispensation, lays down the law with an explicit- 
ness which there is no misunderstanding,—‘ Even so 
hath the Lord ordained, that they who preach the gos- 
pel should live of the gospel.’’ And this being the great 
general ordinance, the question— Whence was the sup- 
port to come? is answered with no less of explicitness. 
We find it in two passages distinctly stated, while in 
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others it is evidently assumed and recognised. The two 
passages to which I have alluded are,—1. One in the 
same chapter with that cited, in which the principle 
is clearly brought out, as the principle at once of gra- 
titude and justice on the part of those on whom spirit- 
ual labour was expended, and by whom spiritual benefit 
was reaped, 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12: “If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap 
your carnal things?” And when he adds, “If others 
be partakers of this power over you, are not we rather?” 
on what consideration can the appeal to their obliga- 
tions rest, but upon his having laboured more abun- 
dantly than others for thew benefit? And thus, too, in 
the precept of Moses, of which he applies the principle 
—‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn’’—the corn which the ox eats is the owner’s corn, 
for whom he performs the labour. 2. The other pas- 
sage is in Gal. vi. 6, “Let him that is taught in the 
word, communicate unto him that teacheth in all good 
things.”” The words require no comment; they are 
. founded on the same principle; and they contain an 
express command to the taught to contribute to the 
maintenance and comfort of their teachers. The com- 
mand is to Christians, and to Christian churches—* the 
churches of Galatia.” It is not to the members of a 
national community, but of a community of believers in 
Christ, who were to prize the spiritual instructions of 
their ordained teachers, and to express the value they 
set upon them by gratefully, equitably, and liberally 
remunerating those who devoted their time and labour 
to the communication of them. No state support can 
ever be in accordance with this; or can ever, as this 
was evidently intended to do, hold out to the world a 
manifestation of the power of principle. 

Every subject of Christ is bound by every precept of 
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Christ. No one of his subjects is entitled to devolve 
upon another a duty that is required of himself, and to 
do by proxy what the precept enjoins him to do in per- 
son. The maxim is general; and it has full application 
in the case before us. It applies both personally and 
collectively—to individuals and to churches. What a 
strange anomaly—how incongruous and unseemly—to 
see a kingdom whose prime distinction is that it is “ no¢ 
of this world,” transferring its own special duties to the 
kingdoms which are of this world! Is this a right po- 
sition for the kingdom of Christ? Is it consistent with 
its own obligations f—or is it consistent with the appro- 
priate and inalienable honour of its exalted Lord? I 
trow not. And what has been the consequence, in re- 
gard to the Bible principle of the church’s support? 
Just what might have been anticipated—the repressing 
and crushing of that principle. The transference of the 
duty from the spiritual subjects of the kingdom itself 
into the hands of the governments of this world, has 
paralysed the principle for want of exercise. How 
could it be otherwise? No principle of action can 
thrive in a state of inoperative quiescence. And to so 
sad a degree has this natural consequence ensued, that 
even the better portion of the ministers and members 
of state churches have had their confidence in it com- 
pletely shaken—even those holding, and faithfully preach- 
ing, and evincing the personal influence of, evangelical 
doctrine, have had it in derision, have coupled with it the 
epithets of scorn, have spoken of the very principle to 
which the Redeemer originally committed the mainte- 
nance and advancement of his kingdom, as a principle 
of “essential and inherent imbecility,” as the “most 
frail and fluctuating of all securities,” as an ‘‘ impotent 
sectarian specific.” I should have no pleasure in call- 
ing back to mind these sneers of a man and a minister 
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of the truest worth and the highest eminence, but for 
the happy contrast in which they can now be placed. I 
know not that he has ever formally recalled them ; but 
he and others have been learning a lesson owt of the 
establishment, which they never would have learned im 
it. The circumstances, in divine providence, which 
have led them to make so noble a stand for conscience, 
and for their own views, just and scriptural so far as 
they go, of the independence of the church, have 
opened their eyes to what otherwise they could not have 
been persuaded to believe. They have seen what this 
contemned and disparaged principle can do, when the 
pressure is removed that had held down the spring, and 
its native elasticity is restored. And I cannot but regard 
it as a curious and interesting coincidence, that those by 
whom the principle in question—the principle of Chris- 
tian liberality—the “voluntary principle ’””—had been 
most of all depreciated and decried, should have beén 
honoured to bring before the world one of the finest 
manifestations of its power that has for many a day been | 
witnessed. Ido not say that all that has been done has 
been the product of the right principle in unmingled 
purity. This it were too much to expect. The esprit de 
corps may have had its influence, as well as faith and 
love ; the spirit of party, as well as the spirit of piety ; 
—and if, from this cause, there should be some little 
disappointment experienced, when the impetus of a 
mighty movement begins to subside; yet still let us 
hope that they will so effectually learn the lesson which 
God is teaching them, as to cease to be distrustful of his 
fidelity to his own word, and of the power of his Spirit to 
give continued and growing efficiency, in the hearts of 
his own people, to the true, the original, the divinely 
sanctioned principle of church support and church ex- 
tension. That they have not yet learned fully to trust 
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it, we are constrained to believe, from the fact of their 
still continuing to look wistfully in the old direction— 
still hankering after the national treasury. It will take 
time. Let us not be unreasonable in our expectations. 
They have both to unlearn and to learn. The former is 
necessary to the latter, and is often the more difficult of 
the two. Let us have patience. They have but just 
been severed from the stem of the state church. They 
have not yet taken with their new soil and their new 
atmosphere. The noxious juices of the parent tree still 
circulate in their vessels. These will gradually be ex- 
pelled, or grown out; and when the alterative process 
has been completed, they will put forth in abundance 
the fruits of a healthy and vigorous evangelical dissent. 
3. If the simple principle of voluntaryism is denied, 
there arise out of the principle of an establishment, or 
the endowment of the church by the state, various 
difficulties and dilemmas, which are of no easy solution 
—which have been the source of perplexity and peril, 
of apprehension and of mischief, ever since the hateful 
union was first consummated. For example, i the first 
place, Who is to draw the line of demarcation between 
things secular and things sacred,—between civil and 
ecclesiastical functions and rights? This has ever been 
a bitter fountain of the “waters of strife.” And the 
question has been one of danger on both sides. If the 
state is to draw the line, the freedom of the church is in 
danger ; if the church is to draw the line, the freedom 
of the state is in danger. And such has all along, in 
fear and in fact, been the unhappy alternation. The 
dominance of the state has enslaved the church; and 
the ascendancy of the church has been the subjugation 
of the state. The only radical cure of existing, and 
prevention of apprehended evils, is their entire and final 
separation. Jn the second place, It is a maxim of sound 
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and reasonable policy—a maxim indispensable in the 
government of every free country, that wherever there 
is pay, there should be control ;—that no money should 
be expended from the public treasury, for any ostensibly 
public purpose, without such authority being retained 
over the stipendiaries who receive it, as may enable the 
administrators of the government, in their responsibility 
to the country, to ensure an adequate return. It is the 
incumbent duty of the state that pays, to see that the 
work for which it pays be done, and well done. What 
is the consequence ? An unavoidable dilemma. Either 
the church, by submitting to such control, foregoes 
her independence ; or the state, by yielding the con- 
trol, violates a sacred trust, and at once exposes the 
funds of the community to the risk of non-application or 
mis-application—and, what is still more serious, the li- 
berties of the country to encroachment and hazard from 
an independent and irresponsible hierarchy. Thus, 
either the church, by accepting pay, forfeits independ- 
ence; or the state, by granting pay without retaining 
control, forfeits confidence. Again, as before, the only 
remedy is separation. In the third place, Not only is 
the New Testament law set aside and violated, when 
Christ’s ministers are remunerated in another manner 
and from other sources than Christ has ordained; but 
in a state establishment they have no support in their 
capacity of ministers of Christ at all. Here is another 
dilemma. When paid by the state, it is as servants of 
the state. They receive their pay from a state fund. 
They hold it by a state tenure. They can sue for it at 
the state courts. They can exact it by state pains and 
penalties. On the other hand, it is only as ministers of 
Christ that the statutes of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment make provision for them. This provision they 
forego in accepting the other. It follows that as mié- 
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misters of Christ they do not receive their stipend by any 
right or title whatever. For, on the one hand, it is not 
in this capacity that the state pays them, or gives them 
their right to payment—seeing it is not in this capacity 
that they are entitled to exact the payment—but as sub- 
jects and servants of the state; and then, on the other, 
if they do not receive their stipend in their capacity of mi- 
nisters of Christ, they do not receive it by any title which 
the New Testament gives them to it, seeing it is only 
for ministers of Christ as such that its canons enact 
provision. In this way, as ministers of Christ, they 
have no right to what they receive in either statute- 
book; that of the state not regarding them in this 
capacity in allotting its remuneration, and that of Christ 
not recognising them in any other; the temporal king- 
dom not providing for them as ministers of the spiritual, 
and the spiritual kingdom, of course, ordaining no pro- 
vision for them as servants of the temporal. Thus, in 
their capacity of ministers of Christ, they hold their 
stipend by no right at all. The state pays its own 
servants; and the people of Christ do not pay his. 
And surely it is a deplorable state of things, that by 
Christian men, and Christian ministers (as we acknowledge 
with pleasure many of the clergy of both establishments 
to be) it should be counted preferable—more honoura- 
ble, more independent, more secure, and in every respect 
more desirable, to receive their maintenance as pensioners 
of the British crown, than, in their incomparably higher 
capacity, to be indebted for it to Christian gratitude and 
Christian equity, and to enjoy it as a testimony of loyal 
and devoted attachment to the crown of the King of 
Zion; that they should be found distrusting and dis- 
owning the mode of their provision ordained by his 
authority, and, scornfully dissatisfied with the security 
which his statutes impart, should prefer relying on the 
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parchments of a civil contract, and the faith of the 
British parliament; that they should thus, in the eyes 
of the world, put dishonour on the Lord’s people, and 
in them on the Lord himself! Last of all, for I am 
getting beyond all due bounds, It is contended that the 
voluntary principle amounts to a denial of Christ's 
headship over the nations; inasmuch as the subjection 
to him of nations as such implies that his religion ought 
to be national, adopted into national constitutions, and 
regulating national councils. The advocates of the 
voluntary principle regard Christ’s headship over the 
nations as consisting in what may be termed his media- 
torial providence—his reign over the world of mankind, ° 
both individually and nationally contemplated, and 
over the universe as far as connected with the 
condition and interests of this world, and capable 
of at all affecting them, in subserviency to the great 
ends of his work as the Redeemer of men, the progres- 
sive and final triumph of the “‘ kingdom which is not of 
this world.”’ If his reign over the nations be regarded 
as including more than this—and especially, if the duty 
of nationalising his religion be inferred from it—then 
have we, I conceive, still another dilemma. The ancient 
Jewish system was a national one. There was under 
it, if I may so express myself, a church within a church 
—the spiritual within the national—lIsrael after the 
spirit in the midst of Israel after the flesh. Now that 
was to be done away. The grand distinction of the 
kingdom of Christ was to be its spirituality; and this 
spirituality was to consist in the cessation of the previ- 
ous nationality. Its subjects were to be believing sin- 
ners of all nations, justified by the blood and sanctified 
by the spirit of Christ, and thus separated from the 
world. It was to be a kingdom existing in the world, 
but in no respect of it, The nationality, then, of the 
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church under the old covenant having been abrogated, 
because such nationality was not consistent with the 
purposed spirituality of the church under the new cove- 
nant, what is the nationalising of the church under 
the new covenant but a direct contravention of the di- 
vine purpose—a depriving it of its essential distinction 
from the old—a going back to the carnal and worldly? 
If its nationality was abolished, that it might be spirit- 
ual, we destroy its spirituality by rendering it again 
national. True religion is personal; and the proper 
spirituality of the kingdom of Christ depends on the 
personality of the religion of his subjects. It ceases to 
be spiritual, in proportion as it ceases to be personal ; 
and it ceases to be personal, in proportion as it becomes 
national. Either, then, the nationality of the kingdom 
of Christ must be maintained at the expense of its spr- 
rituality, or its spirituality must be secured by the aban- 
donment of its nationality. Who can hesitate between 
these positions—and especially when the fact is con- 
sidered, that its spirituality, as constituting its element 
of distinction from the kingdoms of this world, and from 
the old Mosaic theocracy, is found pervading the New 
Testament, and in many places explicitly and pointedly 
specified, while of its nationality not a hint is to be 
discovered from the beginning to the end of that in- 
spired record ? 

But I conclude by expressing my most earnest prayer, 
that the great Head of the church may himself conde- 
scend to preside over the counsels of the Conference, 
and direct all its deliberations by his ‘‘ Spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord!” May all its decisions be such as, when pru- 
dently, faithfully, and zealously carried out, will contri- 
bute to the happy liberation of his church from the 
golden manacles of her state-bondage, and elevate her 
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from her splendid degradation to her true honour, inde- 
pendence, and freedom ! Oh for the consummation! That 
it will come, we believe as firmly as that “the Lord 
reigneth.” How it is to be effected, lies with ‘‘ Him 
that sitteth in the heavens.” The design of the Con- 
ference is, not to consult about measures of violence, 
but about measures for the prevention of violence— 
measures in harmony with the principles and spirit of 
the kingdom whose interests it aims to advance. May 
the blessing indispensable to success crown its efforts! 
“Then shall Zion arise in her strength.” She shall go 
forth “conquering and to conquer.” Her spiritual 
hosts, united in loyalty and love, ‘‘ taking to them the 
whole armour of God’—*strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might,”’ led on by the ‘“* Captain of their 
salvation,” shall prosecute her bloodless and blessed 
conquests ;—conquests which, instead of realising the 
description of the march of an invading army—* the 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness’—shall verify to their full 
extent, beyond what “eye has seen or ear heard,” the 
richest images of prophetic song ;—‘‘ The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing ;—the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon ;—they shall see the 
glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our God.” 

“Arise, O Lord, judge the earth; for thou shalt 
inherit all nations!” 


Barlanerk, April 27th, 1844. 


The paper having been read, 
X. It was moved by the Rev. ADAM Tuomson, D.D., 
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of Coldstream, seconded by the Rev. T. JeEnxyn, D.D., 
President of Coward College, and resolved :— 

“That the paper of Dr Warpiaw, now read by the 
Rev. JAMES CaRLILE, be received, and placed upon the 
records of the Conference.” 

XI. Mr Mratt, of London, then moved, and Dr Cox 
seconded, a motion for the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence until five o’clock. 
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Upon the motion of the Rev. Patrick THompson, 
of Chatham, seconded by Jonn Lex, Esq., D.C.L., of 
Doctors’ Commons, the Rev. ANDREW MARSHALL, 
D.D., LL.D., of Kirkintilloch, was called to the chair. 

XII. The following resolution was immediately after 
moved by the Rev. CHartres Srovet, of London, and 
seconded by Professor M‘Micuart, of Dunfermline :— 

That this Conference, while emphatically diselaim- 
ing all intention to assail any church apart from its 
connexion with the state, is constrained by a deep sense 
of religious obligation to Jesus Christ, the sole head of 
the church, to express its solemn determination to per- 
severe in opposition to the principle on which state 
establishments of religion are founded, as contradistin- 
guished from that which lies at the foundation of 
dissent from such establishments. 

“That this Conference, consequently, distinctly dis- 
avows the scriptural authority of all state establishments 
of religion, and of all state endowments of religion, 
under any of its denominations, and explicitly asserts 
the entire independence of the church of Christ, which 
is to be secured only by the practical admission of the 
principle of self-support and self-extension, as impera- 
tively demanded by the authority of the New Testament. 
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“That, regarding the principle of state establish- 
ments of religion as especially involving the doctrine, 
that it pertains to the civil magistrate, as an incumbent 
part of his public duty, to provide for the interests of 
religion, this Conference maintains, that, whether the 
proposal of alliance come from the church or from the 
state, any union between the two must be incompatible 
with the laws contained in the statute-book of Christ 
as King in his church, inasmuch as,. while there is no 
authority in that book for any such union, it is posi- 
tively prohibited in numerous passages, embodying facts, 
principles, and precepts, at direct variance therewith. 

“That any state or secular provision for the diffusion 
of religion, or for the support of its ministers, involves 
the opponents of the New Testament method in various 
difficulties and dilemmas; rendering it impossible to 
draw the line of demarcation between things secular and 
things sacred; causing either the church, by submitting 
to the control of the state, to sacrifice its independence, 
or the state, by yielding its control, to violate its trust ; 
and bringing about a state of things in which the pro- 
fessed ministers of Christ derive their subsistence, not 
in the relation which they sustain towards the church, 
but as the retainers of those by whom they may be paid. 

“That, so far from admitting the voluntary principle 
to amount, as sometimes alleged, toa denial of the head- 
ship of Christ over the nations, this Conference regards 
the principle of state establishments of religion as inevi- 
tably having that effect; inasmuch as Christianity has 
superseded Judaism, the principle of which was national, 
by a system purely spiritual in its character.” 

A short discussion having taken place on the precise 
meaning of the expression “rendering it impossible to 
draw the line of demarcation between things secular and 
things sacred,” it was ultimately suggested that the sen- 
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tence should run thus—“ Rendering it impossible for such 
opponents to draw the line of demarcation between things 
secular and things sacred,” and, with this alteration, the 
motion was adopted. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr Epwarp Mraz 
to read a paper on the 


PRACTICAL EVILS RESULTING FROM THE UNION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


1. Natrona establishments for securing the stated 
observance of divine ordinances, and the promulgation 
of religious truth, may be submitted to the test, not 
only of reason and of Scripture, but also of experience. 
They have existed, in different forms, for a series of 
ages. They have been maintained by every kind of civil 
government ranging between an absolute monarchy and 
a pure republic. They have embodied several varieties 
of creed. They have patronised not a few modifica- 
tions of church discipline. The system of uniting the 
church with the state, considered as an experiment, has 
been allowed ample scope for developing both its ad- 
vantages and its evils; and a judgment of its practical 
working may now be formed upon a wide induction of 
facts. 

2. The history of state churches, carefully studied, 
is little calculated to leave upon the minds of candid 
Christians an impression in their favour. As an ex- 
pedient designed to subserve the ends of political party, 
by keeping the people in subjection to their rulers, 
they have, no doubt, succeeded—nor, perhaps, can it 
be fairly denied that they have produced some minor 
and incidental advantages. Tried, however, by all the 
higher and more appropriate standards—judged of by 
the practical influence they have brought to bear upon 
the intellectual, moral, and religious elevation of our 
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race, the verdict is against them—they are convicted, 
not merely of failure, but of incalculable mischief. The 
diffusion of sound knowledge, the progress of human 
liberty, the refinement of national morals, the purity 
and extension of the church of Christ, have found them 
to be, not auxiliaries, but obstacles. Politically, socially, 
and spiritually, they have worked evil rather than good 
—and the practical fruits they have borne have been 
as pernicious as the principle in which they root them- 
selves is unsound and unscriptural. 

8. The church has a sphere of labour altogether 
distinct from that of the state. Each is useful in its 
own department—union between them has proved an 
injury to both. It has checked the progress of nations 
towards rational freedom—it has enervated the energies 
and sullied the purity of that spiritual body appointed 
by God as His instrument for reclaiming the world to 
His moral government. Its uniform tendency has been 
to cripple the movements of the state, and to destroy 
the vitality of the church. 

4. It is admitted that the state, viewed as compre- 
hending the interests of rulers only, apart from those 
of their subjects, has reaped some advantage from its 
connexion with the church. The alliance between 
them has increased the executive power of the civil 
magistrate—has enabled him, more noiselessly than 
would otherwise have been possible, to extend his 
authority—and has aided him in overawing his sub- 
jects, and in exacting from them implicit obedience to 
his will, even when that will may have trespassed upon 
human rights. History distinctly proves that, save 
where their own privileges have been in question, es- 
tablished churches have invariably taken part with po- 
litical might against popular right. Emphatically may 
this be affirmed of the state churches in this empire. 
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The class which presides over the political movements 
of our country, which determines their direction, and 
most largely profits from their results, have found in 
our national religious establishments its most efficient 
ally. For all the purposes of that class, they have 
been as an extensively ramified system of nerves, dis- 
tributed over the whole body politic, serving to commu- 
nicate its volitions to every limb, and, with the utmost 
ease, to make its influence felt at the very extremities 
of the social system. The vast amount of ecclesiastical 
patronage gathered up into its hands, enables it to 
avail itself, for its own ends, of all the facilities afforded 
by the complete organisation of the church, and to sta- 
tion in every parish a willing political agent, whose 
position guarantees his sympathy with the dominant 
order, whose education qualifies him for commanding 
deference, and whose office opens to him the door of 
every house, and gives him an influence over its in- 
mates which few besides him enjoy. Through these 
multiplied channels, those currents of opinion which 
have their source in the more elevated regions of 
society, find their way to the various classes beneath ; 
and by means of the state clergy the ruling power re- 
tains its hold upon the people. An established church, 
whatever it may do for the governed, is found to sub- 
serve the purposes of the governor. 

5. To the interests of the public, however, that inti- 
mate sympathy between the supreme political power 
and the church, which a constitutional union between 
them implies, has proved to be detrimental beyond the 
possibility of accurate calculation. By means of it the 
civil magistrate has gathered up into his own hands, 
and has perverted to his own secular and often selfish 
purposes, influences the sacred character of which, con- 
cern for the spiritual welfare of mankind ought to have 
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carefully shielded from prostitution. The amount of vital 
godliness which may be found in connexion with the most 
worldly and corrupt of established churches, the repu- 
tation for sanctity which they hence enjoy, and the hold, 
whether more or less powerful, which, through the 
truths they embody, they have upon the consciences of 
men, are dangerous weapons to put within the reach of 
statesmen. Wielded for political ends, they inflict upon 
popular rights a more grievous and incurable wound 
than could have been dealt to them by any exclusively 
secular authority. The kind, and excess, of power, 
which they lend to the ruling class, give a fearful sti- 
mulus to despotic tendencies, and offer peculiar facilities 
for the perpetration of despotic acts. In checking all 
improvement, in resisting all change, in stunting the 
growth of public political opinion, in retarding the pro- 
gress of education, in defending monopoly, in gilding 
over the atrocities of war, it is questionable whether 
the state could have found elsewhere so zealous, effi- 
cient, and successful an agency as that of an established 
priesthood. . 

6. A body of religious teachers supported by the 
state have all their temporal interests bound up with 
those of the governing class; and, looking to the ordi- 
nary tendencies of human nature, we may fairly expect 
them to use the influence they possess, in abetting the 
principles and practices most in favour with that class. 
Hence, all religious establishments have betrayed a 
leaning towards oppression. Tyranny has invariably 
had their co-operation in breaking down the spirit of 
the people. To justify the most questionable assump- 
tions of authority—to promulgate the most slavish 
maxims —to uphold the divine right of kings—and to 
enforce the duties of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance, an established clergy have, in all countries, and in 
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every age, been forward and willing instruments. In 
every great political struggle they have taken active 
part against the people. 

7. The evil influence, however, which state churches 
exert against progression, in great and solemn crises of a 
nation’s history, although more easily appreciated, is 
perhaps far less deleterious than that comparatively 
noiseless but ever operative power which they put forth 
against political and social amelioration of the more 
gradual kind. There is in the public mind, be it re- 
membered, a constant tendency to progress. Society is 
ever on the move. Intelligence goes on expanding. 
New powers are perpetually in the course of develop- 
ment—new wants are engendered. Fresh lessons are 
gathered from experience. More enlarged views, gained 
by occupying more favourable positions for observation, 
acquire prevalence. Profounder acquaintance with the 
laws of nature opens the door to vast and unimaginable 
accessions of power, and sounder principles for the re- 
gulation of social bodies are from ‘time to time disco- 
vered and embraced. Upon this budding tendency of mind 
state churches act as a serious check. ‘Chained down 
to authorised creeds, they cannot advance with nations in 
the scale of improvement. They constitute a system of 
paid advocacy for “ things as they are.” Every change 
which may, by any possibility, modify or destroy their 
exclusiveness, they vigorously oppose. They are 
amongst the foremost to defend abuses—they are the 
last to give up an error. The history of our own 
country furnishes too ample proof of this remark; but 
that of unhappy Ireland teems with melancholy illus- 
trations of its truth. 

8. Closely connected with the evil just now noted, 
as springing from the alliance between things secular 
and things sacred, the rancour infused into political 
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strife by the same cause should not be overlooked. In 
this country civil and religious affairs are so blended, so 
closely interwoven, by the maintenance of our state 
churches, that it would appear impossible to touch upon 
any subject involving public interests of importance 
without endangering some of the privileges of the esta- 
blishment. Few state measures, accordingly, are viewed 
in reference to their own intrinsic merits, but in refer- 
ence to their probable bearing on the national church. 
Every question is on her account made a religious one. 
Into the discussion of every leading topic of civil polity 
she infuses the acrid and cauterising ingredient of eccle- 
siastical intolerance. Instead of allaying the irritation 
produced by difference of political opinion, she greatly 
increases and inflames it. So glaring, indeed, has this 
evil now become, that electoral bodies are canvassed in 
the name of Christian truth—-political sentiment is made 
the test of religious character—and men are denounced 
as infidels, or hailed as pillars of the church, accordingly 
as they may happen to give their vote. 

9. Nor is the injurious influence of a state church 
upon the secular interests of the nation confined within 
the limits already specified. It affects the whole ma- 
chinery of civil government, and materially interferes 
with its freedom of action. It perpetually clashes with 
the rights of citizenship, and at the door of almost every 
office, municipal, parliamentary, or administrative, im- 
poses an arbitrary and galling restriction. The throne 
itself is not free; our constitution associates it with the 
church—and, for most of the purposes which the insti- 
tution properly contemplates, and which, if it were 
disposed and able to effect, would command for it un- 
bounded veneration, and engage to it the affections of 
all hearts, the throne is injured by the association. 
Maintained for the protection of the. rights of all, -it is 
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bound, and pinioned, and deprived of the free exercise 
of its power by an ecclesiastical corporation, which, be- 
sides imposing upon the sovereign an oath “ to preserve 
unto the bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, 
and to the united church committed to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain to them or any of them,” exerts a most mischiey- 
ously restrictive influence upon the crown, in respect to 
the business of legislation, the distribution of honours, 
the administration of law, and the discharge of the com- 
monest magisterial functions. It thus happens, that all 
measures submitted by the cabinet to the legislature 
must be squared to coincide with the interests of a pri- 
vileged class—that plans of polity, recommended by the 
most enlarged views of what is demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the state, must be pared down lest they 
should justle against ecclesiastical prejudices—and that - 
the soundest principles must be rejected whenever their 
adoption would seem to threaten clerical exclusiveness, 
or to arouse clerical alarm. In the choice of its policy, 
as well as of its servants, the throne of Great Britain 
and Ireland is practically under bondage to the church. 

10. The unfriendliness of national ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments to popular education constitutes a yet graver 
charge against them—a charge from which, although it 
does not press with equal weight upon every state- 
church, none can wholly clear itself. In this country, 
and in Ireland, the communication of sound instruction 
to the poor, and the extension to them of the advan- 
tages of early intellectual training, have had to encoun- 
ter no more formidable obstruction than the hostility of 
the authorised teachers of the gospel. It is an histo- 
rical fact which, melancholy as it is, admits of no ques- 
tion, that until, by the voluntary efforts which they dis- 
couraged and contemned, their own influence was seri- 
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ously lessened, and their hold upon the popular mind 
was enfeebled, they looked upon the stolid ignorance of 
the masses with every mark of perfect unconcern—and, 
until this hour, it remains true, that in the rural dis- 
tricts, where their power is most commanding, their 
will least disputed, and their facilities most numerous, 
intellectual darkness is most intense. It is true, and 
the truth is a cheering one, that of late they have put 
forth great exertions in the cause of education; but it 
would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that concern 
for their own ascendancy has pricked them into zeal. 
Their activity in this matter is unquestionably a novelty. 
The work, taken up by others, was for a lengthened 
period prosecuted with vigour, and rewarded by large 
success, before they awoke to asense of their duty—and 
then, their claim to be regarded as the exclusively au- 
thorised instructors of the people too plainly indicated 
a more earnest care to recover their sacerdotal influence 
than to elevate the minds of the labouring classes. 

11. To the connexion between the church and the 
state, one more evil of a political character may be 
traced, before proceeding to the enumeration of those 
which may be designated spiritual. Upon some of the 
most unrighteous principles of state policy it puts the 
gloss of religion, and gives the semblance of a divine 
sanction to practices which the genius of Christianity 
unequivocally condemns. It can hardly be regarded as 
accidental, that between state churches and monopoly 
in every form, there is a visible sympathy; or that the 
latter, abetted as it is by the former, should be associ- 
ated in many minds with the stability and glory of ec- 
clesiastical institutions. It is more important to ob- 
serve, that the sanctity thrown by national religious 
establishments over the military profession—the employ- 
ment of the army in defence of the church—the solemn 
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consecration of regimental colours—the practice of 
adorning edifices looked upon as sacred with martial 
trophies—have contributed not a little to conceal the 
atrocities and horrors of war, and to induce a very ge- 
neral belief that the prowess of the soldier in the ser- 
vice of his country is both honourable to man and 
acceptable to God. Whilst this opinion prevails wars 
will never cease. 

12. In closing this cursory and too imperfect notice 
of the baneful influence exerted by national religious 
establishments upon the civil policy of states, it will not 
be out of place to remark, that, apart from their injurious 
action upon the spiritual well-being of mankind, they 
are open to impeachment on political grounds alone. 
It ought not to be concealed that the state, as well as 
the church, suffers incalculable mischief from the union 
of the two, or that sincere patriotism, as well as true 
religion, has just reasons for deprecating that union. No 
exhibition of the practical working of state churches 
would be complete were it to leave out of view this aspect 
of the case. It is not, however, in this light that non- 
conformists in general have been accustomed to con- 
template it. Worthy as it is of grave consideration, it 
is questionable whether this class of evils, had it not 
been associated with another of much higher import- 
ance, would have excited against establishments their 
deep or irreconcileable hostility. Whilst ever enlarging 
experience in this direction may enhance their desire to 
put anend to the existing connexion between things 
civil and things sacred, the growing prevalence of that 
desire is attributable to othercauses. The truth is, that 
the political side of this question dwindles into insig- 
nificance when compared with the spiritual—and it is 
upon this latter that the main stress of their objections 
will be found to rest. To this, therefore, attention is 
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earnestly invited—for herein will be discovered the 
severest condemnation of the whole system. ‘The state, 
as we have seen, gains nothing by the union—in what 
respects the church loses by it remains to be considered. 

18. Legislative interposition for the support of reli- 
gious institutions necessarily misrepresents the nature 
and the object of divine revelation. Christianity, as a 
manifestation of the character and purposes of God, 
addresses itself exclusively to the conscience and the 
heart—aims to effect a change in the nature of man, as 
the only method of producing a change in his actions— 
seeks willing submission to its authority, and accepts of 
such alone—and would build both character and conduct 
upon the simple basis of devout and affectionate regard 
to the published will ofthemost High. This arrangement — 
state churches practically overturn. Their very constitution 
proclaims distrust of the inherent energy of the gospel. All 
the taunts leveled at the insufficiency ofthe voluntary prin- 
ciple, are charges, against the Christian religion, of in- 
competency to fulfil its destined mission, apart from the 
aid of worldly statesmen. The union between church 
and state is a national denial of the spiritual power of 
divine truth to compass the designs of God. It degrades 
Christianity to a level with merely human schemes— 
robs it of its essentially supernal character—divests its 
claims of their divinity—treats it as an institution de- 
pendent for its stability upon the same power as that 
which sustains civil governments—the power of the 
sword. Adopting compulsory means for the mainte- 
nance of the church, it brings under suspicion the peace- 
ful and benevolent objects of the gospel. Commanding 
pecuniary aid alike from all—the religious and the pro- 
fane—the believer and the infidel—and claiming all as 
members, it breaks down the distinction between the 
church and the world—ecclesiastical discipline becomes 
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a nullity—and profession comes to be exalted above 
practice. If Christian churches are designed to be, as 
Scripture sets them forth, an embodied representation 
of the truth “as it is in Jesus’”—if they are intended to 
make known “ the manifold wisdom of God’’—it is clear 
that such a purpose is frustrated by allying them with 
the state. Institutions which avowedly rest upon civil 
authority—the mode of whose support violates the 
spirit and precepts of the gospel—the constitution of 
which obliterates the line of demarcation between the 
friends and foes of Christ—cannot be regarded as em- 
bodying Christian truth. The moral of Christianity 
cannot be understood from their practical exposition of 
it. Its spirituality, its purity, its power, its peace, its 
love—all are misrepresented by the union between 
church and state. ‘The most incorrect impressions are 
thus produced of the nature and scope of divine revela- 
tion—impressions which nothing but the authoritative 
declarations of the word of God can erase from the 
mind. 

14. Out of this radical defect of national esta- 
blishments of religion spring evils the extent of 
which none can measure, and the number of which 
none can accurately compute. So far as the state 
church has influence, the mind and character of its 
members reflect nothing more than the image of that 
which it presents to them. Whatever more they 
may happen to exhibit, owes its origin, not to the 
system, but to the energy of the truth with which 
the system stands connected. Their natural and 
genuine product is a species of religion correspond- 
ing in all its main features with its instrumental cause— 
a religion not of power but of profession—an uninquiring, 
unreasoning, passive, uninfluential assent to a dogma, 
which leaves the heart just what it was, and very par- 
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tially modifies the practice—a religion which never 
penetrates the inner man—which is summed up in a 
decent attention to ecclesiastical rites, and which, in the 
majority of instances, does not reach so far as that, but 
begins and ends ina name. Wherever state churches 
prevail, nominalism prevails—a general profession which 
is not borne out by the reality—a creed which is merely 
an external—hopes respecting the unseen world which 
are utterly irrespective of character in this—delusions 
which leave men at liberty to serve themselves, and to 
claim hereafter the reward of serving God. A worldly 
representative of Christianity produces naturally enough 
but a worldly type of it—and whole classes of men, in 
regard to their highest interests, are thus mowed down 
by a lie. 

15. Take society in this empire as an illustration. 
What is its spiritual tone? Look at its prevalent 
maxims—its habits—its most cherished pursuits ! Mark 
whom it honours and whom it contemns! Consult its 
literature, permanent and periodical! Glance at its 
political organs! Cast an eye of inquiry over all classes, 
from the most elevated to the most depressed! Is god- 
liness the prominent characteristic to be found there? 
Does it breathe in the speeches of our senators, or per- 
fume the reputation of our nobles? Is it embodied in 
the habits of the fashionable world? Does it pre- 
side over the movements of commerce, or shine in the 
transactions of the stock exchange, or regulate the spirit 
of trade, or elevate the masses of our industrious poor? 
Yet this is the kind of godliness which a national church 
produces, and baptises Christian. Anything beyond 
this—all that goes deeper into man than an acquiescence 
in its own claims, and an attention to its prescribed 
rites, it deems superfluous. For three hundred years, for 
example, the protestant church of England has been at 
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work in this country, and yet the popular notion of what 
Christianity is does not rise above this contemptible 
level—and where higher thoughts of religion have ob- 
tained, they may be traced, for the most part, to the 
action of voluntary churches. Where dissent is com- 
paratively unknown, piety, in any rational sense, is least 
thought of, and most misunderstood. 

16. And this deplorable result of the state-church 
system is not accidental, as too many imagine, but 
necessary. Experience sufficiently proves that secular 
governments, save where they are the merest puppets of 
ecclesiastical power, uniformly secure for themselves the 
virtual control of the churches they adopt and support. 
In return for pay, they demand patronage. By methods 
more or less direct, they make the temporalities which 
they dispense, subserve primarily their own purposes. 
That which they give, whether in money or in honours, 
they give as a bonus, for which an equivalent is to be ren- 
dered. Hence, they have seldom been niggardly in the 
support they offer. The more lucrative and glittering 
the attractions they present, the firmer the hold they 
have upon the clergy whom they endow. For this rea- 
son, they are wont to listen with peculiar respect to 
schemes for church extension. A multiplication of 
churches, whether at home or in colonies, multiplies also 
the amount of patronage at the disposal of the ruling 
class—and the more numerous the gifts they distribute, 
the more potent is the influence at their command. The 
recent history of the church of Scotland proves how 
much the state values patronage above piety. 

17. But what is the result of this arrangement? 
Worldly men, actuated by worldly motives, crowd into 
the church as authorised teachers of the gospel. Lured 
by attractions which appeal only to their selfishness, 
they take upon them to expound the oracles of God, 
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and to direct the ignorant into the way to heaven. 
Their teaching is redolent of the faithlessness of their 
own hearts. They interpret Christianity by their own 
practices and habits. Moved by no care for the perishing 
souls of men, they “do duty,” as they themselves 
phrase it, to the extent required by law, or by public 
opinion, or by ecclesiastical interests, and no further. 
This is true of the great body of them—exceptions 
there are of course. But it is only necessary to note 
the prevailing topics of their ministry, to ascertain the 
character of the men. When state-churchism has been 
least exposed to the friction of dissent, a negligent in- 
culcation of a dry and imperfect morality, devoid of all 
spiritual life, has been most common—and when, as in 
our times, nonconformity has gained head to an extent — 
which alarms the clergy, a systematic exaltation of 
sacramental efficacy, and of the priestly office, is more 
generally resorted to. Religion, under the ministra- 
tion of these men, sinks into a system of common-place 
ethics, or runs into a type of violent rituality and 
ecclesiasticism. There is nothing about it to purify, 
to refine, to ennoble, to elevate human nature. Born 
of worldly habits of thought, it produces nothing but 
the most worldly results. And thus it comes to pass, 
that age after age sees the bulk of our population as 
ignorant of the spiritual significance of the gospel, as if 
immersed in pagan darkness. | 

18. The evil, unhappily, does not stop here. <A state- 
endowed clergy, borne into their sacred office by the 
force of worldly motives, and attaching a higher im- 
portance to the rank and emoluments which it confers, 
than to the spiritual ends it is designed to subserve, 
evince an extreme jealousy of voluntary efforts for the 
religious instruction of the people. And this jealousy, 
perfectly natural to men holding their views, and placed 
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in their position, is constantly breaking forth in the 
shape of petty persecution. All spiritual teaching but 
their own is denounced as unauthorised. The attempts 
of godly men, whether as individuals or as pastors, to 
take the truths of Christianity to the homes of the poor, 
are perpetually met and thwarted by clerical interfer- 
ence, In rural districts this is especially the case. 
There, where ignorance and vice are, if not so obtru- 
sive as in large towns, at least as strongly characteristic 
of the population, wickedness itself less provokes the 
condemnation of the state priest, and of the aristocracy 
with whom he mingles, than earnest and self-denying 
attempts to awaken serious concern in reference to the 
salvation of the soul. Only those dissenters who live 
in these secluded spots can estimate the terribly ob- 
structive force which is thus exerted in opposition to 
all spiritual good which does not ally itself with the 
dominant church. The misrepresentation, the threats, 
the withdrawal of charitable relief, the ejection from 
tenancy, the refusal of employment, and the hundred 
nameless modes of embittering the life of a poor pea- 
sant, which are brought to bear in beating down every 
manifestation of Christian truth which may seem to 
infringe upon the ascendancy of the parochial incum- 
bent, if they could be fully known, would excite against 
the system the deepest indignation of every good and 
honest man. There is scarcely a village in the empire 
which has not its history of persecution and matyrdom 
—nor, tntil the union between church and state be 
entirely abolished, is it possible that the gospel should 
have “free course”? among our country population. 

19. To the same cause—the influence of a state- 
clergy jealous for their own ascendancy—may be as- 
cribed, in great measure, rancour of sectarian feelings, 
and impracticability of Christian union. Intolerable 
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exclusiveness is a main feature of national religious 
establishments. Hence, cordial co-operation for the 
attainment of objects, the value of which all parties 
admit, is in most cases prevented. Every village has 
two distinct sets of apparatus for doing good—the one 
worked by churchmen, the other by dissenters. Every 
town has its exclusive circles of social and spiritual 
intercourse—the one appropriated to churchmen, the 
other to dissenters. Many are the schemes of useful- 
ness which have been abandoned, owing to the absence 
of good feeling between the favoured and degraded 
sects. Still more numerous are those which, from the 
same cause, are worked inefficiently. The outward 
homage which the national church constrains, in the 
shape of ecclesiastical payments, unwillingly rendered, 
chafes and galls our natural sense of independence, 
throws us at once into an attitude of self-defence, and 
summons into play all those resentful feelings which, 
just in proportion to their energy, unfit the mind for 
peace and union. Elements which might otherwise 
mingle and be one, are thus separated and placed in 
hostility to each other. The law of love, which would 
draw all hearts together, a state-church abrogates, sub- 
stituting for it a law of compulsion—and the enact- 
ments which are intended to force men into agreement, 
fall among the various sects as a hand grenade in a 
crowd, driving all as far as possible from the common 
centre, and, consequently, as far as possible from each 
other. 

20. But a statement, however brief, of each of the 
multitudinous evils, produced more or less directly by 
the system under review, would outrun all reasonable 
limits. A few of the more prominent only have been 
mentioned. It may suffice, in addition, to glance at the 
influence of state churches upon divine truth, upon 
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those who obey it, and upon the far larger class com- 
prising those who obey it not. 

21. Revealed truth, as we have already seen, gains 
nothing in point of authority by being taken under the 
special patronage of the state. On the contrary, its 
influence for good is frightfully impaired thereby. Its 
very character becomes altered. Practically it ceases 
to be a message from heaven, and is transformed into 
an edict of earthly power. The civil authority, which 
adopts it, overlays the divine authority which should 
give it effect. From having been the clear voice of 
God, it sinks into the harsh and feeble voice of man. 
If received, as in a vast majority of instances it is, as 
the protégé of government, its essential dignity is lost 
sight of—its heavenly origin is set at nought. Ad- 
mitted into the mind upon the recommendation of se- 
cular statesmen, it is admitted with the comment of 
their lives as the interpretation ;—rejected, it is rejected 
on the ground of the worthlessness of their authority. 
There is, perhaps, no surer means of making what is 
morally majestic in Christianity, appear contemptible— 
what is lovely, odious—what is pure, disinterested, and 
spiritual, corrupt, self-seeking, and worldly, than putting 
it under the legislative patronage of civil rulers. Thus 
much for the services of the state, where the doctrine 
which it sanctions and supports may happen to be cor- 
rect. But where it is otherwise—where error is embo- 
died in the creed adopted by the state, the mischief, if 
not so deadly, is, at all events, more glaring. The 
error becomes stereotyped for ages. It cannot, at will, 
be laid aside. The machinery, which alone has power 
to wrench it off from the system, is far too cumbrous to 
be set in motion for effecting small changes,—and all 
great ones are dangerous. Absurdities are thus pre- 
served, as insects in amber, from age to age. Contra- 
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dictions are perpetuated. Liturgical services, which, in 
the altered circumstances of the present day, express 
what a nation no longer believes, mourn over events 
which have come to be viewed with complacency, and 
give thanks for others which are now regarded as cala- 
mitous, continue to be performed as if in impious 
mockery. The church of England, and the kirk of 
Scotland, remain until this day much as the first re- 
formers left them. The increased enlightenment of the 
times has been without effect upon their constitution, 
doctrine, discipline, or services. Association with the 
state congealed all their errors, and hardened into a 
kind of ecclesiastical petrifaction all their anomalies. 
22. Upon the sincerely religious of every denomina- 
tion of Christians, whether within or without the pale 
of the establishment, the alliance between the church 
and the state has operated most banefully ; in no re- 
spect, however, more so, than in concealing the real 
spiritual condition of the community, and in checking 
the activities and benevolent tendencies of voluntary 
zeal. Were our whole population left to downright, 
positive, palpable ignorance—were its want and woe 
left in their own naked deformity to meet the eye of 
compassion—were spiritual destitution not concealed 
behind the screen of baptised nominalism—and were 
human depravity suffered to harden into its own natural 
forms, instead of being made to run into artificial forms, 
which wear the semblance of a Christian church— 
surely, the earnest Christianity in this country could 
not, as now, consent to let it be, or look upon it with 
cold emotions of regret. Whatever there is of willing 
piety in the land, would put forth its strength at the call 
of so obvious and imperative a necessity. The blow 
which severed the union between church and state, 
would shard off all that thick coating of paint with 
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which priestism has concealed the religious destitution 
of the land, and lay bare to inspection the rottenness of 
those assumptions which have been wont to be regarded 
as pillars of the truth. The church of Christ in these 
realms—that church which consists of the godly of 
every name—would find it has a great work to do at home, 
and would gird up its loins to perform it. The state, by 
taking upon itself a responsibility which properly de- 
volves upon the disciples of Christ alone—by calling 
the British people a Christian people—and by planting 
over the whole breadth of the land the semblance of 
religious means—has blinded the eyes of the devout to 
the reality of the case, and has infected with drowsiness 
the mind of the entire Christian part of the community. 
The churches of the living God, which have witnessed 
in silence this legislative infraction of their Lord’s ar- 
rangements, have suffered ample retribution. Whilst 
the unbelieving world has largely felt the lamentable 
result of their mistake, they have not escaped un- 
scathed. Feebleness has crept over them. The vigour 
of their faith has declined. In none of their home en- 
terprises have they exhibited the nerve and hardihood 
of Christian manliness. Much of that veneration of 
truth for the truth’s sake—that devoted obedience to 
principle—that earnest anxiety to catch a glimpse of 
duty, and, having caught it, to follow its guidance, 
calmly and cheerfully leaving consequences with God, 
which characterised the members of Christ’s church in 
former days, has been displaced by a spirit of expe- 
diency, and a hesitancy to encounter, even for objects 
of unquestionable importance, the ridicule and scorn of 
the wisdom of this world. In heathen countries, and 
beyond the range of what are designated Christian 
establishments, noble attempts have been made, and 
have succeeded. At home, under the shade of state 
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churches, all such efforts have been marked by a want 
of breadth and depth of generosity and self-sacrifice. 
The atmosphere of the religious world would seem to 
have become stagnant in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the unholy system under review ; and piety, oppressed 
by its influence, has become sickly, and, to some con- 
siderable extent, inefficient. 

23. But if such, or anything approaching to such, has 
been the effect of the union between church and state, 
upon the religious portion of society, how incalculably 
more deleterious has been its operation upon the igno- 
rant, the unthinking, the careless, and the profane! 
The exhibition of Christianity for ages through a worldly 
medium—the intertwining with its institutions and its 
offices, ends which are utterly opposed to its spirit—the 
prostitution of its sacred name to the unrighteous pur- 
poses of men in power—the unblushing display, in con- 
nexion with its godlike professions, of the ambition, ‘the 
craft, the rapacity, the intolerance, and the perfidy of 
mere men of the world, cloaked in the garb of autho- 
rised ecclesiastics—what mind can conceive, what heart 
can appreciate, the awful result? Is it wonderful that, 
in the upper circles of society, the fear and the love of 
God, and the good-will to man, which are inseparable 
from any system of living Christian faith, should be 
generally treated as a figment of wild enthusiasm? or 
that an unbridled licentiousness, a perpetual round of 
dissipation, a code of morals which sets at nought di- 
vine precepts, and a course of legislation which tramples 
upon the first dictates of humanity, should be held to 
be perfectly compatible with an honourable standing in 
the church? Or, glancing from the heights to the 
depths of society, is it wonderful that the great bulk of 
our labouring classes, not in crowded towns merely, but 
in rural hamlets, should cherish a growing enmity of 
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heart against Christianity, as a system of state-craft, 
designed chiefly to oppress them? Mark how, in the 
vicinity of every ecclesiastical fortress, under the shadow 
of our cathedrals, and within range of our universities, 
where the state clergy swarm and hive—spiritual igno- 
rance and human depravity show themselves in their 
most offensive forms! Hence, the fearful prevalence of 
infidelity amongst the poor! Hence, the habitual con- 
tempt, by three-fourths of them, for every form of 
Christian ordinances. The evil has now reached a fright- 
ful altitude. The millions in this land seem to be 
beyond the reach of all spiritual means. But for the 
influence of that refracted Christianity which finds its 
way amongst them, theirs would be a darkness that 
might be felt; and in that darkness, as in a congenial 
home, every guilty passion would nestle and breed, 
until the empire had become a perfect hell. Thank 
God, there is something in the land more truly conser- 
vative than state churchism—that there is at work, 
powerful to counteract and to restrain impiety, if not 
yet strong enough to subdue it, an energy, purer, holier, 
more elevating, more potent to transform, than any 
which a national religious establishment can generate— 
that there is yet amongst us a faith, apart from all sys- 
tem, and a sense of responsibility, careless of the sanc- 
tion of rulers, which dare, in multitudes of individual 
instances, to grapple with the tremendous evil. Not, 
however, until the tie between the church and the state 
has been severed, can the body of believers in this 
country be expected to make adequate and systematic 
efforts to recover the waste ground. Whilst it lasts, 
the bulk of our population will probably remain either 
the slaves of the grossest superstition, or the victims of 
a malignant infidelity. 

Such is the practical working of the state-church 
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system as developed in these realms. Its whole his- 
tory proves it to have been maintained for political 
purposes only. It is not, in any sense, a religious 
institution. It is not to be dealt with as such. It 
belongs to the world, and it is subservient to worldly 
ends. Itis the outward form of Christianity made to 
answer the designs of a dominant aristocracy. Like all 
great delusions, it involves in its meshes a considerable 
number of good men—men whom charity would recog- 
nise as members of the church of Christ, whilst enlight- 
ened conscience denounces the ecclesiastical aggregation 
of which they form but a small part as no church at all. 
But the good in it which already exists would survive 
the dissolution of the system, and would become all 
the more active and influential for its enfranchise- 
ment. The baneful results which it produces are its — 
natural fruits. They can only be destroyed by destroy- 
ing the source from which they spring. Whilst the 
world lasts, that which is conceived in error will grow 
up to mischief—and the policy which is radically un- 
sound, no reformation can essentially change. There 
is but one way to protect society from its evils—and 
that way is to uproot it altogether. 


The paper having been read, 

XIII. It was moved by Rev. Ropertr Eckert, of 
London, seconded by Mr Epwarp Swarneg, of Lon- 
don, and resolved :— 

“That the paper now read by Mr Epwarp Mriann 
be received and placed upon the records of the Con- 
ference.” 

The meeting then adjourned until ten o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 
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On the motion of Mr St Groner D’Arcy Irvine, of 
Clifton, seconded by the Rev. W. Forstsr, of High- 
gate, the Rev. D. Youna, D.D., of Perth, was called 
to preside over the Conference. 

XIV. The following series of resolutions was then 
moved by the Rev. D. K. SHorsnorHam, of Dundee, and 
seconded by the Rev. James Epwarps, of Nottingham. 

“1. That, in the judgment of this Conference, the 
union of the church with the state has been proved, by 
a long and varied course of experience, to be productive 
of highly injurious and deplorable results, both political 
and spiritual. 

“2. That all historical evidence leads to the conclusion, 
that national establishments for securing the stated 
observance of divine ordinances and the promulgation 
of religious truth, are maintained chiefly for political 
purposes, are essentially secular rather than religious in- 
stitutions, and merge the spiritual interests of men in 
the attempt to further the ends of civil rulers; that the 
endowment by the state of any class of clergy has 
never failed to render them the abettors of oppression ; 
that state churches, wherever they exist, and under 
every variety of modification, tend to enhance the bit- 
terness of political strife, to deepen feelings of aliena- 
tion between class and class, and to infuse into the 
discussion of all leading topics of national policy a 
spirit of intolerance and bigotry; that the claims which 
they set up and enforce, restrict in several ways the 
rights of citizenship, render just, impartial, and compre- 
hensive legislation an impracticability, check the free 
action of political institutions, and clog the whole 
machinery of civil government; that they have seriously 
retarded the progress of popular education, and that 
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they have thrown a seemingly religious sanction over 
the most unrighteous principles of state policy. 

“¢3. That great as are the political evils resulting from 
the union of church and state, they sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the injuries inflicted by it 
upon the spiritual interests of mankind; and this con- 
ference avows its belief that Christianity has had to 
contend with no external and institutional impediment 
more formidable than state churches. The low, mistaken, 
and worldly views of the intrinsic power and the exalted 
objects of divine truth, which their very constitution 
exhibits, and the merely nominal or ritual character of 
the religion thereby produced—the system of patronage, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, which is an inseparable 
element of their being, and the consequent assumption 
of sacred offices by men utterly disqualified for the 
vocation of religious teachers—the temptations held 
out to a state clergy to maintain their exclusive preten- 
sions by unscriptural and ridiculous theories respecting 
the sanctity of their order and the efficacy of rites when 
administered by themselves; to display active enmity 
against all voluntary effort for the diffusion of religious 
truth; to throw practical obstacles in the way of its. 
success, and to resort to persecution up to the extent 
allowed them by the spirit of the age—the influence 
they have exerted to prevent Christian union on any 
large, general, and scriptural basis—the fatal certainty 
-with which they operate to detract from the spiritual 
authority of divine truth, and to give perpetuity to error, 
both in doctrine and in discipline—the veil which they 
throw over the religious destitution of the people, the. 
amount of benevolent and pious zeal which they thereby 
repress, and the popular infidelity, which these and 
other evils, flowing out of the system, combine to en- 
gender and confirm—demonstrate the union between 
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the church and the state to be the largest, and the most 
specious obstacle to spiritual triumph, which Christianity 
in these realms has had to encounter.” 

It was proposed as an amendment by Mr Arsrieut, 
and seconded, that after the words “that they seriously 
retard the progress of popular education,” the following 
additional words be inserted:— 

“That they tend in almost every known instance to 
perpetuate the unchristian and inhuman system of war, 
by treating it in their standards and formularies as a 
Christian duty, and lending to it all the influence of 
ceremonial solemnities.”’ 

The mover and seconder having declared their will- 
ingness to incorporate the amendment with the resolu- 
tion, and the meeting having consented, the motion as 
amended was put and carried. 

The chairman called upon the Rev. J. W. Massrx, of 
of Manchester, to read a paper on 


THE EXTERNAL FORMS IN WHICH THE ESTABLISHED 
PRINCIPLE MANIFESTS ITSELF IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


Tueory has presented the principle of ecclesiastical 
establishments in various modifications—sects, as well as 
individual writers, have entertained and avowed the most 
diversified and discordant opinions on the subject. The 
possible has been no more strenuously advocated than 
the impossible; and adherents of the latter have zea- 
lously sought to defend and propagate their creed with- 
out any apprehension of difficulties, or of palpable in- 
congruity with propriety or wisdom. 

A few words preliminary will serve to introduce the 
more specific subject of this paper: we shall satisfy our- 
selves with such brief and current observations as will 
suffice to exhibit the variety of hypotheses upheld; since 
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it is not our design to stop and controvert what remains 
an abstract and not a practical objection. 

The Free Churchman of Scotland affirms, that while 
the civil magistrate should leave to the church her 
spiritual functions: or rather to the ecclesiastical courts, 
composed of ministers and elders, full power to regu- 
late, by statutes and decrees, the internal economy and 
discipline of the church—which is called Christ’s head- 
ship in his own kingdom—it is incumbent on the state 
to secure to the members of the church the permanent 
enjoyment of ordinances; and to clerical functionaries, 
the emoluments and dignities conventionally belonging to 
their office. The Covenanter, who is often also designated 
as the follower of Richard Cameron, and is regarded as 
the lineal offspring of the Solemn League, maintains that, 
as the children of Israel in covenant with God obtained 
possession of Canaan, and were subject not only to a cere- 
monial but also to a civil law of divine obligation, and 
had kings as well as prophets who ruled and spake to 
them in the name of God—every individual member of 
the community being reputed one of the Lord’s people— 
it should be so ordained in every nation. The national 
covenant which he maintains, “declares that there is 
no other face of kirk, nor other face of religion” than 
his, “ which is therefore always styled God’s true reli- 
gion, Christ’s true religion, the true and Christian reli- 
gion, and a perfect religion ;” ‘which by manifold acts 
of parliament all within this realm are bound to profess, 
to subscribe the articles thereof, the confession of faith, 
to recant all doctrine and errors repugnant to the said 
articles :” and “seeing the cause of God’s true religion 
and his Highness’s authority are so joined as the hurt 
of the one is common to both—none shall be reputed 
as loyal and faithful subjects to our sovereign lord, or 
his authority, but be punishable as rebellers and gain- 
standers of the same, who shall not give their confession 
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and make their profession of the said true religion.” 
In renewing this covenant the promise is required not 
only to continue therein in all time coming, but also 
“to maintain our sovereign lord’s authority, and at the 
uttermost of their power to fortify, assist, and maintain 
the true preachers and professors of Christ’s religion, 
against whatsoever enemies and gainstanders of the 
same; moreover, it is enjoined, “that all kings and 
princes at their coronation, and acceptance of their 
princely authority, shall make their faithful promise by 
their solemn oath, in the presence of the eternal God, 
that enduring the whole time of their lives they shall 
' serve the same eternal God, to the uttermost of their 
power, according as he hath required in his most holy 
word, contained in the Old and New Testaments; and 
according to the same word, shall maintain the true re- 
ligion of Christ Jesus, the preaching of his holy word, 
the due and right ministration of the sacraments, now 
received and preached within this realm (according to 
the confession of faith), and shall abolish and gainstand 
all false religion contrary to the same; and shall rule 
the people committed to their charge according to the 
will and command of God revealed in the foresaid 
word, and according to the laudable laws and constitu- 
tions received in this realm nowise repugnant to the 
said will of the eternal God; and shall procure, to the 
uttermost of their power, to the kirk of God, and 
whole Christian people, true and perfect peace in all 
time coming; and that they shall be careful to root out 
of their empire all heretics and enemies to the true 
worship of God, who shall be convicted by the true 
kirk of God of the foresaid crimes.’”” The Covenanters’ 
kirk is the nation, and the whole nation should be a 
church. Regal and civic functionaries are the servants 
as wellas covenanted members of the kirk, and her 
clerical officials are the only sure (infallible?) expositors 
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of truth and principle, of virtue or of crime. The 
monarch who takes not the covenant, and ministers not 
according to its provisions for the kirk, is a profane 
intruder—is not the Lord’s anointed; the nation which 
subscribes not, nor upholds the covenant, is a rebellious 
people, and its gold cannot come into the treasury of 
the sanctuary—therefore, Cameronian ministers are not 
national stipendiaries. 

There be others in whose judgment the magistrate’s 
province enters not so far within the holiest of all; but 
whose opinion would rail off the royal interference from 
the ordinances of the sanctuary, confining him to con- 
tributions, offerings of gold and silver, and gifts of royal 
munificence—he thus expressing his homage to the King 
of kings. They would receive, if he would distribute, 
the revenues of the empire for the convenience of eccle- 
siastical functionaries, without any responsibility to 
~man. Ifkings and queens would thus act as nursing 
fathers and nursing mothers, bestow imperial charity 
without encroachment or stipulation, they would accept 
it as the gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, were 
received of the eastern magi; and would never inquire 
whether the people, whose treasure was thus expended, 
approved of the appropriation, or resented it as an in- 
fringement of the liberty and religious conviction of 
the subject. But such advocates of unconditional state 
endowment, if called on by authority to open or shut a 
book, or to make any return of their emoluments, decline 
the gift as a bribe, and denounce it as Babylonish gold. 
They contend for irresponsible gratuities and benefac- 
tions at the expense of the nation; and will give no ac- 
count themselves of the purposes for which, and the re- 
sults to which, public treasure has been expended. They 
will not enable a representative government to give to 
its constituency an account of its stewardship. Enough for 
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them that they think the money well spent; and they 
will not accept what cannot be obtained on these terms. 

Some advocates of the establishment principle would 
have it applied only to that which is true in the judg- 
ment of the magistrate. Others would mould it to the 
opinion of the majority; some regard it as only the 
plastic creation of the legislature, and others as the 
immutable legacy of ancestral wisdom, hereditary obli- 
gation, and national compact. Some are churchmen be- 
cause they approve of the system which the legislature 
has established; and some, because they prefer the com- 
fort and emolument to be enjoyed amidst the provisions 
and immunities of any establishment. The church of a 
thousand years, of the fathers, holds out its venerated 
attractions to certain antiquarians; the church of title, 
of pomp, and power, allures within her pale others who 
live for the day. 

Magisterial authority has been variously applied to 
influence religious worship, in almost every province of 
the British empire—episcopacy in England, presbytery 
in Scotland, both of them in Ireland, with an incipient 
approach to the endowment of popery. In Canada and 
the other American and West India colonies, all the 
three have shared the patronage of the state; while 
methodism has also enjoyed her portion of the colonial 
revenue, and Judaism has been treated with less con- 
tempt than in other regions. Colonial bishoprics have 
been instituted, and chaplaincies have been provided 
for, in British India; in New South Wales; in the 
Southern Pacific, and the Indian Archipelago ; on the 
shores of China and on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
as well as at the capital of Palestine, under the aus- 
pices of the crown, and by the enactments of the legis- 
lature. Presbytery, too, hath sent out her boughs unto 
the seas, and her branches to the rivers of Africa and 
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Australia, and all the presidencies of Hindostan; en- 
dowed with the luxuriant fruits of imperial or colonial 
wealth; and though the papacy has proceeded haud 
part passu, she has yet licked up the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table, in aids for chapels, in grants 
for schools, and chaplaincies for catholic soldiery. The 
gates of Somnauth were made a propitiatory offering to 
Hindoo idolatry, not more at the expense of national 
gold and British reputation, than have been the cloth- 
ing of the idol Juggernaut, and the rice for his table, 
and the premium per head for his deluded votaries, paid 
to his pilgrim missionaries. The temple of Tripetty, the 
tomb of Acber, the prayers in Arabic at Hyder’s mau- 
soleum, and the hired muftis and moullahs in many parts 
of our eastern territories, do not less symbolise the 
principle of a state religion for the Hindoo and Moham- — 
medan, than the presence of British soldiery and officials 
at the sanctuaries and festivals of idolatry, identify and 
degrade the nominal Christian name, which Britain 
sacrilegiously has assumed and prostituted in other 
lands. The last dregs which we distinguish in this cup 
of abominations, which the mystical Babylon has filled 
and put into the hand of our people, is the paltry Angli- 
can regium donum, received and hugged to the bosom 
by some pastors, independent, baptist, and unitarian, in 
England; the recipients of which by their legislative 
classification are reputed fit only to be numbered with 
the poor of St Martin’s in the Fields, or to be mingled 
with refugees of a strange land, and whose niggardly 
and calumnious pittance of wretched charity deserves 
the disavowal and repudiation of every honourable and 
generous mind, as worthy only to be cast where they 
threw the price of blood; since it is indeed a goodly 
price wherewith they would prize the divine liberty of 
the Christian church. 
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The sum voted as regiwm donum for English dissen- 
ters is £1,695 yearly ; but the almoners, who distribute 
its infinitesimal portions, receive altogether little more 
than £500 for each section of the recipients, which they 
dole out in threes, fives, and seven pounds, to the several 
objects of their charity. In some cases, they have ten- 
dered the sum where it has been conscientiously re- 
jected; in others, it has been enjoyed by men whose 
position in society would have excluded any suspicion 
of such dependence; but a gift blindeth the eyes, and 
state pay produces abject sycophancy. Some men have 
continued its recipients to their death, although worth 
thousands and dying rich. The whole transaction in- 
volves the receivers in debasement, its most illustrious 
and honoured distributors in inconsistency, and the 
several denominations in the reproach and opprobrium 
of sorrowing friends and sarcastic adversaries. 

It would seem a work of supererogation to give any 
elaborate analysis to this assembly of these systems 
separately, and yet the detail which I am called to fill 
up contemplates a more specific account than has yet 
been presented. As a Conference we project no warfare 
—we entertain no hostility against forms of ecclesiastical 
government. We have no strife with episcopacy. We 
endeavour not the extirpation of popery, and prelacy : 
that is, church government by archbishops, bishops, their 
chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, 
archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depending 
on that hierarchy: provided those who admire such 
orders will remove the burden from the national shoul- 
ders and charge themselves with the costly array of dig- 
nitaries and suffragans, sumners and apparitors, which 
they may deem essential to full conformity with apos- 
tolic symmetry and simplicity—to New Testament order 
and primitive purity. Our controversy is with the prin- 
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ciple which maps out the country into parochial bene- 
fices and diocesan and arch-diocesan episcopates—with 
baronial immunities and prerogatives—with princely 
revenues and invidious powers at the expense and to the 
detriment of the state ; which exacts yearly tithe and 
festive dues, church rates and grants from the exchequer ; 
appropriates glebelands and lordly demesnes, cathedral 
structures and parochial edifices, provincial palaces and 
national universities, to the exclusive aggrandisement, 
and for ministering to the ascendancy, of twenty-eight 
episcopal lords and eight thousand beneficed priests, 
who yet are only the clergy of a sect, and the ministers 
of less than a moiety of the people. We cannot admit 
the principle either as just or wise, which would invest 
them with such distinctions and powers, were their 
adherents nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand out 
of every million of the nation. Majorities with us do 
not alter the principle, though numbers serve to aggra- 
vate the illustration of its pernicious character. The 
inequality demonstrates the iniquity which is involved 
in the scheme; but were it wholly equal, we should yet 
ask is it wise, is it divine, does it conform to the laws 
of Zion’s King? "What, moreover, has been its opera- 
tion in the course of time upon the peace of society, 
the prosperity of the nation, and the growth of religion ? 
What good has been achieved by spiritual peers in their 
legislative functions, in their baronial authority, in their 
princely revenues, and in their exalted sympathies with 
rich and powerful men? Did they denounce the slave 
trade, labour for the destruction of slavery, or rebuke 
iniquity in high places? What model has the lord prelate 
presented to the aspirant for the mitred coronet and the 
episcopal palace and its revenues? ‘To fawn upon the 
political leader, to flatter him in his partisan measures, 
and to uphold his party whether by corrupting counsels 
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or pamphleteering warfare. The learning of the schools, 
the sanctity of clerical functions, and the influence of 
sacerdotal prerogatives, are thus perverted and prostituted 
in ministering to the power of a secular patron. ‘* The 
pulpit’ sounds the alarm of electioneering strife; and 
the walks of pastoral intercourse witness the desecration 
of ministerial character and the sacrifice of Christian 
charities and fraternal affection. Religion is thus falsely 
and ruinously identified with the petty and low-minded 
squabbles of faction and sectarian domination. _ Chris- 
tianity, not a kingdom of this world, is invested with all 
the carnal habiliments of war, and is brought into the 
field of battle denuded ofher spiritual panoply, in which 
alone she ismighty through God. Nearly eleven thou- 
sand benefices are maintained as a life-long patrimony 
for incumbents whom the people do not choose, but 
whose territorial revenue they must annually contribute 
from the produce of the soil, or dig from the bowels of 
the earth. Some four or five millions of money, whether 
by the tithe or the dues which the law exacts by the 
penalties of confiscation, or by the terrors of a dungeon, 
are thus expended to give an invidious distinction, to 
create alienation and scepticism, and to give yearly the 
semblance of robbery and plunder, instead of reasona- 
ble service and willing sacrifice, to the offerings of 
religion. We pause not to analyse the clerical ma- 
chinery and stipendiary inequalities of the establish- 
ment, and their influence among the clergy; the 
five thousand curacies, with an average salary, of £80, 
and three thousand livings, whose average revenue 
does not reach £100 per annum, the impoverished in- 
cumbents of which are tempted by the yearly thousands 
of higher prizes, and the tens of thousands of their lord 
bishops. We speak not of subserviency and restrictions 
arising from these gradations of wealth, as well as those 
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of rank, which prevail and characterise the system. 
The menial offices and partisan activity of those who 
look up in political agitation are familiar to many. But 
the operation of the system which perpetuates a depend- 
ance for the amount of revenue, received by men of 
sacred office and sacerdotal pretension, on the high price 
of landed produce, cannot be overlooked when the in- 
terest of parties is considered. The poor, whose bread 
is limited by protection, and the industrious, whose 
labour is undervalued by restrictions on commerce, see 
themselves fleeced by their shepherds, and feel the jos- 
tling and pushing with side and with shoulder ; as for 
the flock, they eat that which has been trodden down, 
and drink that which has been fouled by the feet of the 
fat cattle. The sympathies of those who claim the po- 
sition of pastors have been with the strong, with the 
rams and he-goats; while the diseased and the weak, 
the wounded and the torn, have been driven off in ‘the 
cloudy and dark day. 

The aspect which the establishment bears to dissi- 
dents from its authority, and such as cannot conform 
with its prescriptions, is not the least dishonourable and 
injurious of its many invidious and intolerable distinc- 
tions. The grievances which have descended from puri- 
tanic and nonconformist times, borne by the martyr 
constancy and unwavering fortitude of our dissenting 
forefathers, remain memorials of the domineering spirit 
which state religion engenders and maintains. There 
can be nothing generous in the principles, or honour- 
able in the selfishness, which would impose and continue 
to inflict the numerous wrongs and political grievances 
by which the men to whom England owes her liberty, 
her high place among the nations, her energies and her 
influence in the religious movements of the world, have 
thus been branded. The ancestral dust of a family is 
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precious, and the graves of forefathers are consecrated 
in the veneration and sympathies of their descendants. 
Is it not, therefore, a refinement of bigotry peculiar to 
an exclusive priestcraft, that, because a man had 
changed—he might think, had improved, his religious 
sentiments, and departed from some of the tenets held 
by his father, his bones should be denied sepulture in 
the tomb of his ancestors ; that his last obsequies, the 
funeral rites of domestic piety and endearment, should 
be disturbed and desecrated by the claims of a national 
priesthood to offices and emoluments against which the 
deceased had warred with the protestations of dissent; 
and because a veaticum according to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer has been declined, therefore dust shall not 
be suffered to mingle with its kindred dust? The same 
priest, as patentee and parochial confessor, must, for 
a piece of money and a shred of cloth, shrive the. 
souls of such departed as have not questioned the state- 
paid oracle, whatever has been their character, or how- 
ever obnoxious may have been their practices. Their 
canons enjoin the administration of the universal spe- 
cific as a gwetus for each son and daughter of episcopal 
bondage, whatever has been their reputation, enrolling 
their name among the freemen—the citizens of heaven, 
as “this our brother whom it has pleased God to de- 
liver out of the miseries of this sinful world, and of his 
great mercy to take unto himself, in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life.’ Thus the le- 
galised ecclesiastic, who calls the parochial burying- 
ground his demesne, and demands a revenue from the 
spoils of death; who becomes a leaseholder of the 
charnel-house, and sits for receipt of custom at the gates 
of the grave, brands, with his burning coal, the scrupu- 
lous and conscientious dissenter, and throws the robes of 
his office, for solace and distinction, over the unthinking 
G 
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or the indifferent. The same genius of monopoly would 
still plant his foot at the hymeneal altar, and, whether 
by sneers or offensive insinuations, would persuade the. 
simple and smiling youth, and his blooming maid, that 
no bands of wedlock, however legalised by parliament, 
are obligatory, no rites are holy, and no conjugal love 
is sanctioned, but such as bring a revenue, and prostrate 
their affections at the state shrine, and confirm their 
nuptials by solemnities celebrated according to its ritual. 
The waters of baptism are impure and unhealthy for 
the soul, unless stirred by the crosier-staff of such a 
priesthood ; and the fountains of knowledge and literary 
honours are sealed, till opened by their articles of sub- 
scription, and invoked by their Paternoster. The English 
dissenter has been willing to perform the duties of a 
citizen, to uphold his owr religious institutions, and 
record his own family and ecclesiastical memorials at 
his own cost; but his registries have been held up to 
contempt, the character of his ministers has been dis- 
paraged, as if they were only in pretended holy orders ; 
and, notwithstanding his nonconformity, he has been 
tithed and mulcted to uphold this domineering ascen- 
dancy ; rated and taxed to build and maintain gorgeous 
temples, occupied solely by these exclusive clergy; and 
his property has been confiscated to supply them with 
vestments for service, menials for attendance, bread and 
wine for sacraments, singing men and singing women 
for choirs and choruses ; whilst, if he has ventured only 
to stay at home, and withhold the sanction of his pres- 
ence at their meetings to impose such confiscation, and 
enforce its penalties, he has been hunted with the worse 
than star-chamber malignity of ecclesiastical courts, and 
threatened with the exactions of combined archdeacon- 
ries and suffragan judges—exactions more oppressive 
and ruinous than highway robbery. 
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Let it not be imagined that all this is necessary to 
produce or support the evangelical piety which is to be 
found among pious churchmen: let it not be insinuated 
we war with the good men, or the good which they do 
in the established church. The prosperous sections of 
such evangelical episcopalians, chiefly in the municipal 
and manufacturing districts, hold their assemblies not in 
parish churches; support their clergy not from parochial 
endowments, glebe lands, or tithes, or by national 
revenues. Beneficed clergymen are thinly scattered 
among the party called evangelical. Cathedral livings 
and rectorial incumbencies are rarely the fields where 
the bleatings of the sheep may be heard, or where the 
flock ‘“‘ go up from the washing, whereof every one 
beareth twins, and there is not one barren among them.” 
But chapels built, occupied, and supported on the vo- 
luntary principle, with much that is peculiar to that 
system, are the spheres where the most useful, active, 
and godly episcopalians assemble. The people of God 
like to dwell where they can meet with those who do 
love, and are at liberty to cherish affection for, one 
another. Rarely will they be found, or continue long 
to worship, within the walls of those 8,000 benefices or 
appropriations which are in the hands of private owners, 
and which are held as marketable commodities to be 
sold to the highest bidder. Seldom, even, shall we find 
them convening within the precincts of those 1,600 
livings which the bishops retain in their own hands, 
whether for the accommodation of their children, the 
maintenance of nepotism, the exercise of patronage, or 
the reward of merit. The sheep of Christ hear his voice: 
a stranger will they not follow; for they know not the 
voice of strangers ; and He has warned them of the as- 
saults of thieves and robbers, who come not “ but for to 
steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” 
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The application and development of the principle of 
religious establishments may be studied in the history 
and position of Ireland, perhaps more favourably than 
in those of any other country. She has been governed 
for the special purposes of a dominant church, every in- 
terest being rendered subservient to her claims, and all 
national resources being made to minister to the aggran- 
disement of the members within her pale. There the 
executive has not unfrequently been almost wholly in 
the hands of dignified churchmen. Lords justices, and 
influential members of the privy council, have often 
been prelates and primates; and the times when these dig- 
nitaries have maintained an ascendancy, have been the 
seasons of greatest disquietude, or preludes to mea- 
sures of repression and excitement. The influence of 
churchmen, or their demands for paramount authority, 
have been the palpable hinderance to a government for 
the nation. Protestant ecclesiastical revenues ; claims 
for, and conflicts in the exaction of tithe ; heartburnings 
and rankling animosities, as the effect of desperate and 
unsuccessful resistance to stipendiary assessments for 
state clergy; government pa ronage and treasury re- 
sources, profusely lavished on the professors of the fa- 
voured dogmas—these are but afew of the elementsinci- 
dent to Irish agitation, and the sources of that civil war 
which has been for centuries waged among the people 
of Ireland. A state church is here a source of weakness 
to the state government, and the national treasury is 
made an instrument in the hands of a discontented fac- 
tion. What is contributed by all is not merely squan- 
dered on a few, and for the secular emolument of an 
insignificant minority, but is turned as weapons of war 
on the peace of the whole community. Had there been 
no church property, no tithing laws, no appropriation of 
national wealth to the maintenance of a sectarian clergy, 
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would such tumults, such agitation, such painful and 
threatening distractions, have been the whole subject of 
record in Irish history? Would such difficulties have 
been experienced, such rampant opposition encountered 
in attempts to legislate for Ireland? The people, who 
should always feel themselves, in every land, when in 
sections, the subjects of government, have too often been 
constrained to teach their governors, and to realise their 
accredited rights by constrained concessions. Fear has 
dictated the measures which should have been conferred 
as the result of deliberate counsels by a wise and equal- 
handed justice. Almost every administration in England, 
for the last sixty years, has been dissolved or distracted 
by the affairs of Ireland; and her disease can be traced. 
to nothing so much as to the corrosive and disordering 
influence of her church establishment. 

Notwithstanding the curtailment of Irish episcopal 
proportions a few years ago, when the prelacy was 
diminished to little more than half its former num- 
ber, there are still in Ireland two archbishops and ten 
bishops, with revenues amounting to £166,000 yearly, 
derived from land, of which Lord George Beresford, the 
lord primate, appropriates £23,000 per annum. The pa- 
rishes or districts are 2405, distributed into 1385 bene- 
fices. The number of episcopalian protestants does not 
exceed 750,000. The diocese of London contains a popu- 
lation of 1,800,000 souls, of whom one million may be 
reputed as belonging to the Established Church. Why 
this disparity? If ten bishops and two archbishops are 
required to watch over a flock of 750,000 souls, why not 
subdivide this metropolis into an equal number of bishop- 
rics, instead of entailing so fearful a responsibility upon 
one individual? Is Charles James, of London, equal to 
twelve Irish bishops? You might have a bishop of Pad- 
dington—ought you not if the Irish system is apostolical? 
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and a bishop for Marylebone—one for St. Giles’s, and 
another for the Minories; as you have one for Cork, and 
another for Cashel ; one for Down and Connor, and an- 
other for Raphoe. [If the latter are not required—if the 
one bishop ceuld do the work as efficiently as the ten, 
why assign to each of twelve Irish bishops an average 
revenue of £13,000 per annum from so poor a country? 
But these prelates are palisadoed bya goodly array of dig- 
nitaries, prebendaries, &c., of whom there are more than 
three hundred—one hundred and twenty-two of them 
sinecures. Independently of the benefices which they 
otherwise hold, the gross amount of their revenues is 
£40,323. In seventy-five of these dignities it is the modest 
acknowledgment of the titled sinecurists that ‘‘they have 
no duties whatever to perform.”’ The Dean of Raphoe 
gives his receipt for £1,491 per annum, the Precentor 
of Lismore for £448, and the Archdeacon of Meath for 
£723. Other prizes in the ecclesiastical lottery are not 
quite so tempting, descending to £90, £60, and £30. 
But, in all, the remuneration is independent of the work 
to be performed, or of the population which are to be 
fleeced, which, if there be any reason in church esta- 
blishments, ought to bear some proportion to the pay. 
The Dean of Raphoe, with his £1,491 per annum, does 
just as little for it, in so far as Christian utility is con- 
cerned, as the Dean of Ross, who receives £91. The 
labours of the Dean of Ross, are just as indispensable as 
those of the Dean of Raphoe; neither of them, how- 
ever, having, by their own report, any spiritual duty 
whatever to perform.. There are forty-one benefices in 
Ireland, in which there is not a single episcopalian pro- 
testant—ninety-nine, in which there are not twenty 
protestants—and one hundred and twenty more, in 
which the number varies from twenty to fifty. In these 
two hundred and sixty-four benefices, in many of which 
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the family of the rector (if he have any), his children, his 
servants, his wife, with perhaps a few occasional police- 
men, stationed for his protection in tithing time, con- 
stitute the whole congregation ; the clergyman, whatever 
be his intentions, and however unexceptionable his cha- 
racter, will find it an arduous and hopeless task to sur- 
mount the feeling which naturally pervades the great 
mass of the population around him. They believe that 
he lives at their expense, that he is the representative of 
a system founded upon, and designed to perpetuate, 
their depression; and that, without the possibility of their 
deriving from him any spiritual instruction or aid, he en- 
grosses a fund which would be sufficient, if properly 
applied, to lessen their burdens, and relieve them of 
many other charges which they are ill able to endure. 
There are one hundred and fifty-seven benefices in 
which the incumbent is non-resident, and no divine ser- 
vice is performed, by him or by acurate, in any place of 
worship. There are four hundred and fifty,.in any one 
of which the episcopalian church population does not 
exceed two hundred and fifty; three hundred and se- 
venty-five more, in which they are less thana thousand ; 
one hundred and thirty-nine, with less than two thou- 
sand; and only one hundred and three having more 
thdn two thousand nominal members of the establish- 
ment. But whatever be the statistical anomalies of 
this complex ecclesiastical machine, the disproportion 
between the parochial endowments and the duties to be 
performed will equally startle the uninitiated. The fol- 
lowing seven benefices in different parts of Ireland, con- 
taining in all sixty-two protestants, will illustrate the 
Irish church. There is no church and no resident cler- 
gyman in Mondeligo, Seskeinane, Clenne, Effin, Gibers- 
town, Mahoonagh, and Kibleedy; but their parochial 
income from tithes amounts to £2,888 annually. _Ano- 
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ther table might be given of fifty other parishes, whose 
whole protestant flock consists of five hundred and 
twenty-seven individuals; forty-two are without resident 
clergymen, and forty-one without a church; but their 
united clerical revenues are £11,897. 

In the diocese of Emly, the population of which 
amounts to 93,363, there are only 1246 members of the 
established church, to whose exclusive benefit the tithe 
composition, amounting to £7969, is appropriated; in 
addition to which, the diocese has received £5670 in 
parliamentary grants, and £4320 in loans. The ex- 
pense, therefore, of imparting spiritual instruction to the 
1246 episcopalians, is about £6 7s. 6d. for each man, 
woman, and child belonging to the establishment; and 
yet so inefficiently is this duty performed, that out of 
seventeen benefices, there are ten in which the incum- 
bent is non-resident, and five in which divine service is 
not performed at all. 

In the bishopric of Cloyne, there are eight parishes, 
the tithe composition of which amounts to £4860 per 
annum, while the number of episcopalian protestants is 
precisely 173. The cost, therefore, of each member of 
the establishment is £28 a man. 

In the whole province of Tuam, containing six dio- 
ceses, and 275 parishes with 1,234,336 inhabitants, and 
an ecclesiastical revenue of £60,000, the members of the 
establishment, including the Wesleyans, amount only to 
44,599. The presbyterians, and other protestant dis- 
senters, are 1,169, while the Catholics alone are 
1,188,568 ; thus constituting twenty-eight parts out of 
twenty-nine of the whole population, while the provision 
said to be intended for the religious instruction of the 
twenty-nine parts is engrossed and absorbed by the one. 

The precise amount of church revenues in Ireland 
was long unknown, Like the course of the Niger, there 
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was a mystery about it, and vain were the efforts of 
successive adventurers to explore it to its source. Sir 
Henry Parnell, Sir John Newport, Mr Hume, and Mr 
Ward, all failed in forming an accurate estimate of its 
resources ; and even the government calculations vary to 
the extent of many thousand pounds. The value of the 
bishops’ lands and glebes has never been ascertained 
with any sort of precision. The estimate of what is 
termed ministers’ money, was nothing more than a 
guess; and there are doubts as to the income of the 
prebends and other dignities, respecting which there 
are great discrepancies in the parliamentary returns. 
We give, therefore, Lord Morpeth’s estimate of £807,533 
gross revenue, and £744,926 nett, as the most correct 
account, merely because it is the most recent. 
“1, CORPORATION SOLE. NETT. 
‘1, The annual revenue of the con- 
tinuing and suppressed, as appears by 
the report of the Ecclesiastical Re- 
venue commissioners, amounts to, 
gross, £151,127 12s. 4d. ; . £128,808 8 38 
“© N.B.—The principal sources of this revenue consist 
of rents reserved by leases, and the annual renewal of 
fines; but the true amount of episcopal revenue is even 
greater than is above stated, as it appears, from the com- 
missioners’ report, that there are two hundred andthirteen 
tenants under the sees, holding for terms of twenty-one 
years, where the annual renewal fines are not included. 
“«2. The income arising from glebe 
lands amounts annually to, gross, 
£92,000 : ‘ . £80,000 0 0 
, deducting the 
reserved rents 
and expenses of 
collection. 
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“3. The income arising from minis- 
ters’ money, amounted annually to, 
gross, £10,000 


“4, The income arising from eccle- 
siastical tithe composition is, gross, 
£555,000; of which there belongs to 
archbishops and bishops, and to cor- 
porations aggregate, held either in 
their own hands, or let to tenants at 
reserved rents, £23,218 ds. 5d.; gross, 
£531,781 14s. 7d. 


© Totali-.< 


NETT. 
£9,500 0 0 
deducting 5 per 


cent. for collec- 
tion. 


. £505,192 12 10 


deducting 5 per 
cent. for collec- 
tion. 


£723,496 1 1 


“TI, CoRPORATION AGGREGATE. NETT. 


‘1, The income belonging to dean 
and chapter, as a common estate, 
amounts to, gross, £1,042 11s. dd. 

‘2. The income arising from estates 
belonging to deans and chapters, is, 
gross, £11,055 14s. 7d. 

«3. The income arising from estates 
of minor canons and vicars choral, is, 
gross, £10,525 19s. 4d. 


** Total 


£928 0.2 
£10,502 18 10 
£9,999 13 6 
744,926 13 7 


‘*In addition to this large permanent income, the Irish 
church has received from parliament grants of money 
for the building of churches and glebe-houses to the 
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amount of more than £930,000, according to a table 
prepared by Mr Spring Rice. 
“From 1801 to 1807, £4,615 a year was voted. 
In 1808 and 1809, £9,230 
From 1810 to 1816, £55,384 
1817 to 1821, £27,692 
In 1822 and 1823, £9,230 





“Total . £595,377, in addition to which, 
£336,881 were granted for glebe-houses alone. 

“There have been grants for the purposes of protestant 

education during the same period (we mean since 1801) 

—purposes, for which the revenues of the clergy were in- 

disputably liable, had the provisions of the law respect- 

ing tenths and first fruits been duly enforced—to the 
amount of £1,378,369, viz. :— 


Charter schools ; ' ; . £1,105,869 
Association for discountenancing vice . 101,991 
Kildare-place society : 170,508 


“ Total . £1,378,369 

“There have been loans for glebes and churches to the 
amount of £324,623 more, which loans in many in- 
stances have not been re-paid, so that, in point of fact, 
taking into account the million loan of 1834, to cover 
the arrears of tithe, never re-paid, besides the expendi- 
ture for the army and police required by the claims of 
the church, and amounting to one million annually, 
England has disbursed, since the Union, a sum of 
£3,298,369, for the support of the protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland; that establishment possessing, dur- 
ing the whole of this period, in lands, glebes, and 
tithes, an independent, and generally well paid, annual 
income of £807,533.” 

If the state of Ireland be considered as the result of 
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this system, will it answer our question, “‘ What is the 
value of a church establishment, andwhat are its fruits ?”’ 
The fact forces itself on our notice that in Ireland, five 
millions of people cry out for Repeal; that the middle- 
class gentry, of the popular faith, are almost wholly 
banded in a hostile confederacy as the leaders of a 
threatening democracy ; while their priesthood sanction 
and consecrate their political agitation by their presence 
and their prayers. The religion of the established 
church is regarded with aversion, identified with the 
oppressor, and accounted the obnoxious occasion of all 
the wrongs of the people and all the misgovernment of 
the rulers; while the clergy of that church are refused 
an audience, their minds harassed with fearful forebod- 
ings, and, overwhelmed with the assurance that, but for 
a military defence and a secular authority, their church 
must become the prey of the spoiler and the reproach 
of the adversary, they are in danger of doubting the 
truth of their own principles, and of questioning the faith- 
fulness or the power of their God. What influence can 
such men have ina spiritual warfare, even when their best 
intentions are enlisted? If scepticism prevail among the 
protestant gentry, it is not wonderful; and if the preach- 
ing of their most faithful clergy be without effect, the 
cause is plain and sufficient. Ireland is a broad encamp- 
ment: her towns are garrisoned, and her forts are kept 
in constant readiness for action ; while her courts of law - 
are daily occupied, before the eyes of nations, in attempts 
to put down the men whom dreary and prostrated afflic- 
tion has taught the millions to regard as their greatest 
benefactors, their patriots, and their only statesmen. 
But we may be met with the qualifying observation, 
All these abuses and effeets are connected with a ple- 
thoric and a palpably unequal system—a manifestly 
unjust and licentious episcopacy: let us see a moderate 
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endowment, and an appropriate distribution of clerical 
revenues—where the clergy are not above their office 
and its duties, and are not left to the irresponsible and 
capricious occupation of their time and influence. What 
then, we answer, has been the operation of the regéum 
donum in Ireland? In 1835, government commissioners 
reported the presbyterian population in that country to be 
642,356, whilst of these the attendance at public wor- 
ship, as numbered by their pastors, was 80,000; who as- 
semble in about 500 chapels, under synodical control. 
They chiefly occupy the counties Antrim, Down, Derry, 
Tyrone, Armagh, Donegal, and Monaghan, in which their 
numbers respectively were 187,625, 163,819, 85,250, 
73,517, 46,812, 42,005, and 26,293. The ministers of 
this population are generally the pensioners of govern- 
ment, in perhaps more than a moiety of their stipends ; 
nearly £40,000 being the yearly parliamentary grant for 
their endowment. In modern times, this grant had been 
divided, to the smaller congregation the smaller sum, and 
to the larger congregation the larger sum; not measur- 
ing the liberality according to the necessities of the 
parties, but rather according to the services which they 
could render. More recently, every congregation mus¢ 
make its own annual return to the secular authorities, 
and the government holds in its hand the yearly des- 
tiny of each separate recipient; the average income of 
each being £75 from the treasury, and more or less 
according to the liberality of the congregation. Along 
with this re-modelling of the bounty, has gradually been 
manifested an alienation between the episcopacy and 
the presbyterian pastors; and now all Ulster is moved 
by a consideration of indignities and restrictions, en- 
forced by dormant and obsolete statutes under the di. 
rection of prelatic primates. The Irish presbyterian 
marriage question has been excited, in the confidence 
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that Lord George Beresford and his colleagues had in 
their independence of the co-operation of presbyterian 
orangemen; while it may be, that the parties engaged 
in the defensive have resolved to show the Primate that 
it will be perilous to attempt such independence, and far 
more dangerous to provoke aggressive warfare. ‘This 
matrimonial quarrel, conducted by men who in former 
days proclaimed the banns, appears to us unworthy of 
consideration. The parties are too much alike to de- 
serve attention in the case they have originated. 

But it is more important to inquire, how the system 
from which it sprung has operated on religious and poli- 
tical society? Palpably it has not tended to produce a 
growing indisposition in the recipients for government 
grants, or a desire for independence of magisterial con- 
trol. ‘Give, give,’’ has been the cry, and an increase 
has always proved acceptable: while a growing indiffer- 
ence to, or rather acquiescence in, the oppressive eccle- 
siastical system under which the people groan, has been 
discovered by the stipendiaries. Their sympathies have 
evidently mingled with the abettors of misgovernment ; 
and the confidence of the multitude not under their 
control has increasingly been withdrawn from them. 
Their identification with monopoly and oppression has 
been publicly charged upon them, and but feebly re- 
pudiated. Where presbyterian influence has been 
strongest, the most illiberal and narrow-minded political 
representatives of the people have been returned to par- 
liament. However cruel or sanguinary tithe affrays and 
scenes of clerical aggression may have been, or how in- 
tense soever the sufferings of the people, the voice of the 
presbyterian pastor has not been heard on their behalf, 
nor has his influence often been employed to promote a 
more tolerant system of government. The success of 
his teaching, among his nominal adherents, has been 
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but limited. The average attendance on the five hun- 
dred pastors does not exceed one hundred and sixty for 
each congregation throughout Ireland. Their servility 
and dependence on state patronage will not warrant the 
ascription to them of a high, generous, and scriptural in- 
dependence of pauper provision for a hireling priesthood. 
Distinguished, in only a few instances, by enlarged and 
comprehensive benevolence, by active or vigorous minds, 
philanthropic principles do not exalt them; liberality of 
sentiment or of charity seems beyond their attainment; 
they have taken comparatively little interest in the dif- 
fusion of even their own religion, or of the advantages of 
a free and enlightened constitution in their own neigh- 
bourhood, or among their fellow-men in remoter districts. 
Even where a desire to do good has actuated some of 
them, their designs are selfish, their liberality is penu- 
rious, and their efforts have been feeble or abortive. 
The clerical character in many instances has been 
lowered; the tone of the ministerial mind, as the vic- 
tim of such a system, has been vitiated; official en- 
gagements have been seldom distinguished by the 
exertion of intellect or the researches of study; the 
pastor has failed, therefore, to effect that good, or com- 
mand that moral and spiritual influence, which is de- 
sired to render him a benefit to his flock; while, as 
the gradual residuum of the system in its protracted 
operation, there have been formed about forty congre- 
gations, who have departed from the faith of their 
forefathers, and the standards of their primitive com- 
munion ; enjoying the bequests of death-bed piety or of 
dying penitence, and appropriating the national revenue 
to the amount of £5,000 per annum for the promul- 
gation of doctrines alike opposed to the articles and 
standards of national statute. Such has been the natu- 
ral and resistless downward course of regiwm donum for 
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one hundred and fifty years, while its amount has 
gradually increased. 

We do not mean to insinuate that the whole nation 
is without the fervour and blessings of Christian love 
and principle. Noble triumphs of evangelical piety 
have been achieved among the Irish. Real, vital 
religion has been nourished, not as the fruit or effect, 
but in defiance of parochial establishments and par- 
liamentary endowments: in chapels, &c., connected 
with charities, supported solely by the liberality of 
the public—chapels from which the episcopal license 
had been in former days withheld, whose ministers 
were not permitted to officiate at the parochial altar— 
in such places had been maintained the pure light of 
truth, the ardent fire of devotional zeal and fervent 
charity, and the continued supply of that wisdom which 
has flowed down from above, by which many have 
been made wise unto salvation. They have been the 
sanctuary for the ministrations of pious clergy, and the 
nursery for a rising ministry; they were asylums for the 
church and her members in their wilderness state, when 
refuge failed them in the legalised fold. Throughout 
Ireland the voluntary principle has been nowhere more 
efficiently carried out, and with such happy results in 
the spiritual welfare of many, or the ministers of reli- 
gion more willingly or better remunerated for actual 
labour. The communicants at these institutional altars 
may be attached to the liturgy and formulas of an epis- 
copal, but practically they are nonconformists to the 
system and restrictions of an established, church. 

We deem it unnecessary to dwell on, further than to 
protest against, the principle of the puny abortion of a 
government endowment for the papacy in Ireland, in the 
annual grant to Maynooth college. All that we think it 
needful to remark is, that, were we at liberty to do evil 
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that good might come—to violate just principles for tem- 
porary purposes, in respect of the gradual decay of an 
adverse faith; and did we not apprehend political and 
social evils from the pensioning of a Romish priesthood, 
who might then become the janizaries of despotism, 
and the instruments of popular delusion and oppres- 
sion, we would not lift a finger to oppose such an en- 
dowment of popery in Ireland, as would provide gratui- 
tous ministrations to the poorest of the people through- 
out the land. Make religion a matter of personal in- 
difference, and the priesthood independent; and what 
would follow? 

To attempt to depict or analyse the operation of the 
principle which we have been called to illustrate, as 
exhibited in Scotland, after the recent disruption, and 
the formation of what has been called the Free church, 
would seem superfluous. It has now been plainly demon- 
strated that there is not in the church of Scotland any | 
spiritual independence, any popular control, or any secu- 
rity that the parochial assembly shall be supplied with 
evangelical ministrations. The state church of that king- 
dom—as a whole, we cannot designate it the kingdom of 
the Lord Jesus—is the abject creature of the legislature, 
ruled by a presbyterial oligarchy, and kept subject to the 
domination of lay and government patronage; its final 
decisions being always dependent on appeals and rever- 
sion in civil courts, whether in matters of discipline among 
the people, in the clerical appointments, or in the ecclesi- 
astical revenues of its spiritual officials. The effect of sucha 
system has been exhibited in the former political vassalage 
of that kingdom and in the alienation manifested towards 
evangelical dissenters; in the recent severance of con- 
scientious and honourable men from their long cherished 
religious associations, and in the bitter controversy which 
has been occasioned in the formation of this new com- 
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munity. It still maintains the position of an established 
church in the possession of eleven hundred parochial, 
parliamentary, or civic edifices, with manses and glebes, 
and the salary which can be extracted from the tiends, 
the municipal treasuries, annuity taxes upon the citizens, 
or grants by parliament. Many respectable clergymen 
still adhere to the law-kirk and fulfil the duties of their 
appointment ; and it is worthy of note that little diffi- 
culty seems to have been experienced in replenishing 
the vacancies occasioned by the late secession ; a corps 
of reserve seemed waiting only for the hour of demand, 
and patronage brought her ripe fruit into the sanctuary 
of the Scottish church. We do not, however, expect to 
find the excellent of the land, or the affectionate sympa- 
thies of enlightened and independent Scotchmen, identi- 
fied with the establishment: the enthusiasm and gene- 
rous energies of the people no longer concentrate round 
the walls and ordinances of the church of their fathers. 
The legal structure stands; its spires and sounding bells, 
its venerated courts and time-honoured symbols of reli- 
gion, still invite the assemblies of willing worshippers ; 
but many thousands of former adherents would deem it 
impious to comply—a badge of servitude and a bowing 
down in the house of Rimmon, to listen again to the 
doctrines which they once heard, and commune again 
with the man-appointed presbyters of the state. 

Were we requested to show a country in which the prin- 
ciple of a state church is more perilously placed than in 
any other, we should point to Scotland—to the divers and 
active sections of practical voluntaries who are now seve- 
rally carrying onward the cause of truth and religious 
freedom, ifnot by concerted union, at least by the strenu- 
ous and conscientious maintenance and application of 
principle in that land. The honoured and persevering 
advocates of voluntaryism, who fought the battle se 
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bravely, and carried the spiritual warfare into the strong- 
holds of a state church with such fidelity, can now dis- 
cover the success of their efforts, and congratulate them- 
selves on the victory which they achieved. The Free 
church in Scotland is the child of voluntaryism, and was 
nursed amidst the controversy which was sustained bya 
Marshall and a Wardlaw, by a Brown and a Russell, by 
a Heugh, a Young, anda Ritchie. And though the five 
hundred and fifty pastors of that body repudiate their 
own parentage, and renounce the honour of being dis- 
senters as we understand the term, yet their being, their 
strength, and prosperity are to be traced to the advocacy 
and propagation of the great maxims of Christian inde- 
pendence and spiritual obligation, by the men whom we 
have named and their coadjutors. The Free church is 
the first fruits, but not all that may yet be realised. It 
is singular, that, while the middle and trading classes 
have been led forth from the bonds ofa state church, or 
have been reared in the integrity of dissent by practical 
voluntaryism, the aristocracy of Scotland have, by 
adherence to episcopacy, rendered homage to conscience, 
and the sacred duty of yielding to its obligations, and 
have made it no unfashionable practice in upper circles 
to choose their religion for themselves, and support it 
by their own contributions. In their native country, 
they may thus be taught the recognition of the great 
principle for which we contend, when they come to 
legislate for the united empire. There are sums voted 
by parliament annually for the further maintenance of 
the Scottish kirk, which ought not to be sanctioned in the 
legislature—which consistent voluntaries ought steadily 
and urgently to discountenance. 

Turn we our attention to the exhibition of the state 
authority in religion in our American colonies, the 
West Indies, British India, and Australia. In Canada, a 
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branch of the Scottish kirk has long contested the point 
of an equal division of the clergy Reserves, with a pre- 
latic representative and his satellites of the Anglican 
hierarchy ; the controversy has ofttimes been keen, and 
the share of the spoil uncertain; so that presbyters 
have sometimes threatened to unfurl the banner of vo- 
luntaryism, and maintain a guerrilla warfare against the 
endowment of episcopacy. The Romish priesthood 
have become the stipendiaries of the Colonial chest, and 
subserved the State by teaching passive obedience and 
non-resistance. The Wesleyan body have also, as we 
understand, accepted the price of submission, and ap- 
plied to the promotion of their sectarian interests the 
money of the State. What has been their service, we 
know not; but we presume there is no grant, unless work | 
is rendered. The agitations of Canada, of Newfoundland, 
and other provinces, we have successively marked, and the 
closer our scrutiny, the stronger has been our conviction 
that THE CHURCH was there; the family compact, not less 
than the collegiate controversies of these provinces, have 
developed the anti-voluntary principles which were in ope- 
ration. Our missionary brethren are, from time to time, 
witnesses and reporters of the aggressions and usurpa- 
tions of a secular and endowed clergy in the West In- 
dies. The money is generally either exacted from the 
inhabitants by parochial assessment, or appropriated 
from the treasury of those colonies ; but the evil done 
affects the cause we hold sacred, and impedes the pro- 
gress of the gospel among the people to whom our mis- 
sionaries are sent. And, while great principles are vio- 
lated, and a distorted representation of Christianity is 
made to the people, obstructions are thrown in the way 
of pure and undefiled religion ; the design of the autho- 
rities being evidently not to promote Christianity, but, 
by favour or patronage, to bribe the services of the 
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priest or the presbyter, the bishop or the pastor. The 
cases have been few and far between, in which the state- 
endowed minister of religion has proved himself the 
advocate of liberty, the champion of the negro, or the 
defender of the weak and helpless ; and, in too many 
instances, the oppressor has found an associate or an 
abettor in some clerical stipendiary; while the obliga- 
tion has been reciprocated in pecuniary considerations. 

In the Grecian Archipelago, British patronage has been 
profusely bestowed equally on Greek saints and popish 
confessors, on Anglican priests and monastic fraterni- 
ties; the festivals of one and the processions of the 
other are alike saluted by British ordnance and mar- 
shalled soldiery. The patriarchate of the Greek and 
the kaliphat of the Moslem share in the smiles and 
protection of British diplomacy. At Malta and Gi- 
braltar, at Constantinople and in the Holy Land, the 
British protestant power assumes every hue of various 
creeds, which policy can identify with interest or go- 
vernment. In New South Wales and Tasmania, epis- 
copacy and presbyterianism have united in their sub- 
mission, and division of the state pay; the Roman 
Catholic has participated government provision with pro- 
testant sects; while a share of the endowment has been 
offered to the congregationalist dissenter, who has con- 
sistently and honourably resisted the proffered allow- 
ance. The presbyterian clergyman has been taught 
submission to his superiors by the suspension of his 
salary, at the dictwm of the colonial secretary of state, 
and voluntaryism has been propagated in appearance 
to revenge such subjugation. ‘The principles of scrip- 
tural independency have, however, been plainly taught 
and practically enforced in the colonial assembly, and 
to the governing authorities, by faithful and devout and 
self-denying men. The Dutch church at the Cape 
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of Good Hope enjoys British endowments, and episco- 
pal chaplains provide for government functionaries the 
ministration of ordinances and the celebration of sacred — 
rites ; missionaries have in some instances obtained go- 
vernment appointments, and British settlers have shared 
the prodigal bounty of public money for religious pur- 
poses. 

British India presents the most anomalous displays 
of state provision for conflicting religions. The cres- 
cent of Mohammed sheds its lustre at the expense of 
the English treasury ; and, before Anglican conquerors 
and government representatives took possession of 
Orissa, they professed to consult Juggernaut, and to 
negotiate the occupation on terms of compromise and 
mutual support. In Ceylon, Buddhism and other forms 
of idolatry enjoy the smiles of British liberality: Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Seva, the goddess Kali, and the sacred Gun- 
ga, have had their festivals, sacrifices, and processions, 
regulated by the supreme authority of a nominally Chris- 
tian executive. “The powers that be” assume the 
same prerogatives for overruling the rites and ministra- 
tions of Christianity in its nominal forms of episcopacy, 
presbyterianism, and popery; vicars-apostolic, bishops, 
dignitaries, and simple presbyters, have been sent on 
their way, and sustained from the exchequer of the 
Company; while the churchmen have entered into 
the arena of controversy with each other, presenting 
a divided and hostile Christianity in the eyes of the 
heathen. The Episcopate have grasped the spiritual 
dominion and supremacy of all India as their de- 
mesne, contested the right of the Scottish kirk to 
build a steeple, and claimed the prerogative, as Lord 
Padre Sahib, to take precedence in the presence of the 
Governor-general, in saying grace before meat. They 
have confederated and brought under control the divers 
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sections of missionary clergymen; and, placing them in 
array against all nonconformist agencies, have alienated 
good men, or rendered their co-operation for the com- 
mon cause impracticable. Among presbyterians, the do- 
mination of an endowed sect has burst forth in the 
controversy between the legalised and free churches 
of Scotland, in the division of their friends, and in 
ejection from property and associations to which the 
founders and principal agents of their missions have 
been exposed. The system does not limit its influence 
to the parties within the Christian pale: natives are 
tempted to suspect that British Christianity does not 
measure its virtue by principle, but by gold; waits not 
for its reward in a better world, but weighs its honour 
and pleasures by present possession and worldly in- 
fluence. Perverted views and erroneous expectations 
are thus propagated among the people of India concern- 
ing Christianity. Truth or error is sought and valued, 
not for its own sake, but for what it will bring; and 
rulers are represented as patronising religion, not be- 
cause it is right, but from motives of expediency, and 
for their own advantage. 

The philosophic Adam Smith, in his “‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” gives an analysis of the origin of church esta- 
blishments which our rapid survey will fully warrant. 
“Times of violent religious controversy have generally 
been times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
such occasions each political party has either found it, 
or imagined it, for his interest to league itself with some 
one or other of the contending religious sects. But 
this could be done only by adopting, or at least by fa- 
vouring, the tenets of that particular sect. The sect 
which had the good fortune to be leagued with the 
conquering party, necessarily shared in the victory of 
its ally, by whose favour and protection it was soon 
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enabled in some degree to silence and subdue all its 
adversaries. Those adversaries had generally leagued 
themselves with the enemies of the conquering party, 
and were therefore the enemies of that party. The 
clergy of this particular sect having thus become com- 
plete masters of the field, and their influence and au- 
thority with the great body of the people being in its 
highest vigour, they were powerful enough to overawe 
the chiefs and leaders of their own party, and to oblige 
the civil magistrate to respect their opinions and incli- 
nations. Their first demand was, generally, that he 
should silence and subdue all their adversaries; and 
their second, that he should bestow an independent pro- 
vision on themselves. As they had generally contri- 
buted a good deal to the victory, it seemed not unrea- 
sonable they should have some share in the spoil. They — 
were weary, besides, of humouring the people, and of de- 
pending upon their caprice for a subsistence. In mak- 
ing this demand, therefore, they consulted their own 
ease and comfort, without troubling themselves about 
the effect which it might have in future times upon the 
influence and authority of their order.” 


The paper having been read, 

XV. It was moved by the Rev. Henry Taynor, of 
Woodbridge, seconded by the Rev. F. Tresrrarn, 
of London, and resolved :— 

“That the paper now read by the Rev. J. W. 
MassteE, be received and placed upon the records of the 
Conference.”’ 

XVI. The Rev. J. E. Grixs, of Leeds, moved, and the 
Rey. A. Kina, of Cork, seconded the following series of 
resolutions :— 

“1, That, upon a review of the various forms and 
degrees in which the principle of the union of the 
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church with the state is acted out in the ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements of the British government, both in the 
United Kingdom and in the eolonies and dependencies 
of the empire, this Conference is deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that, in the distribution of state honours 
and emoluments among the professed ministers of reli- 
gion, ministers of state and the legislature have rarely 
been influenced by any concern for the maintenance and 
propagation of religious truth, but generally by con- 
siderations of state policy. 

“2. That this is seen most conspicuously in the Church 
of England, as by law established, in which the dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical honours, offices, and emolu- 
ments, is rendered subservient to the designs of men 
in power, and injurious to the best interests of the 
people. , 

«3. That, in Ireland, these evils are greatly aggravated 
by the protestant episcopal church in that country 
being the accepted church of only a very small minority 
of the population, and are further illustrated by the 
regium donum and the Maynooth grant, which, viewed 
in connexion, exhibit the government as pretending to 
sustain, with equal hand, Protestant and Romanist dis- 
senters, and the advocates of theological opinions dia- 
metrically opposed, while, in their distinct operation, 
they have conduced as little to the peace and good 
order of the country, as to the moral and religious be- 
nefit of the people. 

“4, That, in Scotland, where the state, although it has 
established episcopacy in England, acknowledges the 
title of presbyterianism to legislative recognition and 
support, the political subjugation of an established 
church to the state by which it is established, has been 
recently demonstrated to be an inevitable and irreversi- 
ble consequence and condition of such connexion and 
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dependence, by the secession of nearly half the minis- 
ters of the state church in that country, simply because 
they could not retain their position in it, and yet pre- 
serve their independence as Christian men and Christian 
ministers. 

‘© 5, That in Canada, Australia, and other British colo- 
nies, government grants of money or of land to the mi- 
nisters and members of conflicting denominations, evince 
in a striking manner the utter indifference of the public 
authorities to the nature of religious truth, and conse- 
quently sustain the inference that the distribution of 
such grants is regulated by mere political considerations. 
That the parliamentary grant to poor dissenting mi- 
nisters in England and Wales sustains the same con- 
clusion. 

‘*6. That, therefore, this Conference, on a solemn re- 
view of these facts, cannot refrain from entering its de- 
cided protest against all the forms in which the funda- 
mental principle of the union of the church with the 
state has been embodied by the British legislature.” 

XVII. It was moved by the Rev. W. Hrnoxs, of 
London, seconded by the Rev. W. Crowe, of Worcester, 
and resolved :— 

“That the Conference do now adjourn until five 
o’clock.”’ 


EVENING SITTING. 


Upon the motion of Mr Grorcz THompson, of 
London, seconded by the Rev. C. H. Rox, of Birming- 
ham, the Rev. J. Acworrn, A.M., President of Horton 
college, took the chair. 

The resolutions founded upon Mr Massre’s paper, 
haying been further considered, were put and carried. 
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The chairman called upon Mr Harz to read a paper, 
kindly forwarded to the Conference by an able member 
of the bar, on 


THE PRECISE MEANING OF THE PHRASE “ THE SE- 
PARATION OF THE CHURCH FROM THE STATE,” 
AND THE LEGAL CHANGES WHICH SUCH SEPARA- 
TION INVOLVES. 

Ir is often objected that the union of church and 
state is but an abstraction, and incapable of being accu- 
rately traced or defined. The link which connects the 
two elements may, indeed, be so subtile that its exist- 
ence cannot be detected without close examination ; it 
may, however, always be infallibly tested by the in- 
quiry, whether, on the one hand, the compulsion of law, 
or, on the other, the allurements of honour, power, and 
wealth are being employed by the state in favour of the 
profession of religious belief; for, if in either respect the 
answer be in the affirmative, the union of church and 
state exists. Such union is more or less complete, in 
proportion as the state exerts a greater or a less degree 
of force to deter from, or expends more or less of its 
honours and wealth to allure to, the profession of any 
particular form of religious belief; but the union sub- 
sists even when the smallest portion of either kind of 
influence is employed by the state for such object. The 
state may, at one and the same time, be in union with 
two churches, and yet may have a favoured church—a 
preferred faith, with which its union shall be more close 
and intimate than with the other church, or the other 
faith, by reason of its according to the former a larger 
amount of its favours than to the latter; butit is actually 
united to both, the difference in the two cases being one 
only of degree. The union of church and state, as ex- 
hibited in the power, honours, and wealth conferred upon 
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the splendid hierarchy of the episcopal church, is not more 
real in principle than that involved in a grant of govern- 
ment land, or in a vote of money from the revenues of a 
colony, for the erection of a meeting-house; while a 
perfect equality in the distribution of state support and 
honours, among the various sects of the Christian faith, 
would be but evidence of an equal union with each, 
and could not obviate the objection founded on the ille- 
gitimacy and injustice of any interference on the part 
of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. 

In accordance with these principles, the union of 
church and state, within Great Britain and its colonies, 
will therefore appear to be constituted :— 

1. By such laws or usages as require either the pro- 
fession or the disclaimer of any form of religious faith 
or worship, as a necessary qualification for the succes- 
sion to, or enjoyment of, any office in the state, or any 
place of profit or honour in the public service,—or which 
impose as a qualification for the exercise of any public 
office or employment, the making and subscribing of 
any declaration of belief, or any pledge of conduct or 
intentions, in reference to the established church. 

The requirement of the profession of a particular 
faith by the monarch, and of a disclaimer, by the pos- 
sessors of certain high offices, of articles of religious 
belief; the declaration required to be subscribed in lieu 
of receiving the Lord’s supper, as a qualification for 
offices and employments,—exemplify this form of the 
union of church and state. 

2. By such laws or usages as confer on any ministers 
of religion, as such, the right to fill any parliamentary 
function or public office, or to exercise any public 
duty. 

The right to sit in the House of Lords, enjoyed by 
the bishops of the episcopal church—the right to exer- 
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cise the jurisdiction of the so-called ecclesiastical courts 
by the same parties, or their nominees—the exclusive 
privileges conferred by law on the ministers of the same 
church, in reference to the burial of the dead in places 
provided at the public cost, and to the solemnization 
of marriages by ecclesiastical license, without the sanc- 
tions and restraints otherwise imposed—the appoint- 
ment of such only to tutorial offices in colleges and 
schools supported out of public property—all these are 
incidents to the union of church and state. 

3. By such laws or usages as, on occasions of state 
ceremony, exclude all ministers of religion except those 
of a particular faith, from the celebration of religious 
services, or from conducting religious worship before 
national bodies and institutions. 

The religious sanctions to the solemn compact, be- 
tween the monarch and the nation, at the ceremony of 
coronation, being administered exclusively by the min- 
isters of a particular faith—the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment restricting themselves, in the employment of 
chaplains, to the ministers of a particular church— 
a similar limitation of the right to conduct religious 
worship in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and in prisons and workhouses, and the appointment 
of episcopal chaplains in the army and navy,—are 
instances in which the church is united to the state. 

4. By such laws or usages as authorise the levying 
of any public tax or exaction on person or property, or 
as involve the grant of monies out of the parliamentary 
taxes, or any public revenues, for the support of any 
form of religious faith or worship. 

The exaction of tithes for the use of ministers of 
religion—the imposition of church rates, Easter dues, 
and the like—the various annual votes of money by 
parliament to the ministers of the episcopal church, 
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both at home and in the colonies; to universities, from 
which, or from the ultimate advantages of which, all 
dissenters from that church are excluded; and to the 
Roman Catholic college in Ireland—the appropriation 
of money taken out of colonial revenues to the use of 
episcopal clergymen, and also to that of ministers of 
the Scotch church, Roman catholics, and others—the 
salaries paid to chaplains in the army and navy, em- 
braced in the annual estimates for these departments, 
and to chaplains in workhouses and prisons, provided 
for by parochial and county rates—the annual parlia- 
mentary votes for the regiwm donum in Ireland, and for 
the relief of poor dissenting ministers in England,—form 
golden links of union between church and state. 

5. By such laws as secure possession of any lands, 
buildings, or other property, at any time surrendered 
by the crown or by parliament, for the sole use of 
bodies of men professing a specific form of religious 
belief. | 

The appropriation of the revenues arising from large 
masses of public property, commonly called bishops’ 
lands, and from similar property given in lieu of tithes, 
to the payment of the bishops and ministers of the epis- 
copal church—the appropriation of cathedrals, churches, 
parsonage houses, and glebes, and of the colleges, 
buildings, and lands connected with the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, to the exclusive use of the 
ministers and members of the episcopal church—the 
appropriation of lands in the British colonies, to the 
exclusive use of the episcopal church, the church of 
Scotland, the Roman catholics, and other sects of 
Christians respectively,—are costly evidences of the 
union of church and state. 

6. By such laws or usages as, on the ground of re- 
ligious belief, create distinctions of any kind, honour- 
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able or invidious, among the subjects of the realm, or 
as, on the same ground, confer exemptions from any 
payments required by law. 

The laws which prevent persons in official stations 
from appearing with the insignia of their offices when 
attending public worship, unless such worship be that 
of the episcopal church—the allowance of drawbacks 
of duties payable on building materials, when used in 
the erection of places of worship connected with the 
established churches,—afford evidence of the union of 
church and state. 

Such, then, are the laws and usages, in the operation 
of which the union of church and state is practically 
exhibited. The separation of church and state, conse- 
quently, must involve— 

1. The repeal of all those laws which make the pro- 
fession or disclaimer of any form of religious belief, or 
the subscribing of any declaration containing a pledge 
of a certain line of conduct towards any religious body, 
a necessary qualification for the exercise of any public 
office or employment; or which confer on the ministers 
of any form of religion, as such, the right to fill any 
parliamentary station or public office, or to exercise any 
public duty; or which permit none but the ministers of 
a particular faith, to conduct the services of religion on 
occasions of state ceremonies, and before the two houses 
of parliament and other national bodies and institutions; 
or which devote money taken out of the parliamentary 
taxes, or out of any branch of public revenue, or any 
public lands, public buildings, or other public property, 
to the sustentation of any form of religious worship ; or 
which confer exemptions from public payments, or 
create distinctions of any nature, honourable or other- 
wise, founded on the profession of any form of religious 
belief. 
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2. The enactment of laws for the entire abolition of 
public exactions in support of any form of religious faith, 
and for the resumption by parliament (having regard 
to the life interests of present possessors), and appli- 
cation to strictly national purposes, of all lands, build- 
ings, and other property, at any time given by the 
crown, or by parliament, for the sustentation of any 
form of religious worship, or for the exclusive use of 
bodies of men professing a specific form of religious 
belief. 


Mr Hare having read the paper, 

XVIII. It was moved by the Rev. H. Aneus, of Aber- 
deen, seconded by the Rev. J. SrprzEx, of Coventry, and 
resolved :— 

‘‘ That the paper now read by Mr Hares, and kindly 
prepared by an able member of the bar, be received and 
placed on the records of the Conference.” 

XIX. The Rev. Joun Burnet, of Camberwell, 
moved, the Rev. Wiiiram Brock, of Norwich, se- 
conded, and Mr Grorce THompson supported, the 
following resolutions :-— 

“That, in contending for a separation of the church 
from the state, this Conference contemplates an ulti- 
mate appeal to the imperial parliament for the follow- 
ing objects :— 

“1. For the repeal of all those laws which render 
either the profession or the disavowal of any form of 
religious faith or worship, or the subscription, or adop- 
tion in any way, of any declaration containing or im- 
plying a pledge of a certain line of conduct towards 
any religious body or institution, a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the exercise of any public office or employment ; 
or which confer on the ministers of religion, as such, 
the right to fill any parliamentary station or public 
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office, or to perform any public or state function; or 
which exclude all ministers of religion, except those 
attached to a specified sect, from conducting services of 
religion on occasions of state ceremony, and before 
either of the two houses of parliament, and other na- 
tional bodies or institutions; or which devote public 
money, or authorise the appropriation of public pro- 
perty, whether consisting of lands, buildings, or other- 
wise, to the support of any form of religious faith or 
worship; or which, on the ground of religious faith or 
worship, exempt from public payments, or create dis- 
tinctions of any nature, honourable or otherwise. 

“2. For the enactment of laws entirely abolishing 
public exactions in support of any form of religious 
faith or worship, and resuming into the hands of par- 
liament (with due regard to the life interests of actual 
beneficiaries, and to the equitable claims of all other 
parties) for application to purposes strictly national and 
purely secular, all lands, buildings, and other property, 
at any time granted by parliament for the support of 
religious faith or worship in any form, or for the exclu- 
sive use of men, or bodies of men, professing or main- 
taining any description of religious faith or worship.” 

The Rev. W. Roprnson, of Kettering, moved, and Mr 
StaTEeR, of Holmes Chapel, seconded, an amendment, 
proposing that the word “immediately” should be sub- 
stituted for the word “ ultimately.” 

After considerable discussion, the amendment was 
withdrawn, upon the understanding that a substantive 
motion, on the propriety of immediately petitioning the 
legislature, might, if approved by the Conference, be 
brought forward at a subsequent stage of proceedings. 

The resolutions having been put and carried, the 
Conference then adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 2. 


Upon the motion of the Rev. THomas THomas, Pre- 
sident of Pontypool college, seconded by Mr E>waRrD 
Swarne, of London, Mr Jonn Dunuop, of Brockloch, 
took the chair. 

XX. It was moved by Mr E. Mrat1, seconded by Dr 
Cox, and resolved :— 

“That this Conference proceed immediately to ap- 
point from its own body four committees—English, Irish, 
Scottish, and Welsh, to retire forthwith, and prepare 
nomination lists of an indefinite number for their re- 
spective countries, from which the final list of the 
Council shall be struck by ballot.” 

XXI. It was moved by Dr Pricz, seconded by the 
Rey. J. CARLILE, and resolved :— 

‘*‘ That each committee shall consist of seven repre- 
sentatives.” 

In the nomination of the several committees, the 
number prescribed by this resolution was, by consent, 
in some instances exceeded. 

The committees having been appointed, retired. 

The chairman called upon the Rev. J. P. MursExt, 
of Leicester, to read a paper, on 


THE MEANS OF PROMOTING THE OBJECT OF THE CON- 
FERENCE, AND ON THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THEY 
SHOULD BE EMPLOYED. 


WHOEVER may become the historian of the passing 
times, if he be fit for his work and faithful to his trust, 
will not fail to place the progress of dissent among 
their most distinguishing features. ‘The common-place 
historian, or the mere partisan, may rest satisfied when 
he has enumerated the more obvious occurrences of the 
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past century—the coronations, the wars, the changes of 
administration, the deaths of nobles, and the struggles 
of the people; but the enlightened, thoughtful, pene- 
trating observer will descry and develop the great 
principles which have been working beneath the sur- 
face, and will delight in tracing vast mental revolutions 
to their sources. There is no subject which opens a 
richer or a more interesting field for such research than 
that which is supplied by the rapid but substantial 
growth of dissent. 

In estimating the way most suited to help forward 
the great object on which we are summoned to deli- 
berate—“ the total separation of the church from the 
state,’ it would be an unpardonable omission to leave 
out of view those means by which the nonconformists 
of this country have attained their present position, 
since these, whatever they are, must constitute the 
settled and cherished groundwork on which to plant the 
superadded apparatus requisite for the new efforts to 
which the times invite them. 

It is obvious, then, that dissenters have risen to the 
influence they at present possess, by pursuing an ob- 
ject far greater than any which the question of con- 
formity or nonconformity, important as it is, involves— 
by devoting themselves in all simplicity and sincerity to 
diffuse revealed religion. As attachment to it, in the 
first instance, induced on the part of the great majority 
_ of the founders of our body their separation from the 
church, so the zealous and persevering advocacy of it, 
has served to extend the influence and multiply the 
adherents of dissent. The spread of general knowledge, 
the maintenance, on the part of nonconformists, of the 
inviolable rights of conscience, and their attachment to 
the principles of civil freedom, have doubtless tended 
very materially to strengthen their cause; but. their 
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deep and earnest advocacy of the truths of the gospel 
lies at the foundation of their success. It has been 
by subordinating the subject of dissent to the infinitely 
more momentous subject of the cross—by obeying, in 
the first place, the great commission, ‘‘Go preach the 
gospel to every creature’”—by maintaining the simpli- 
city and the spirituality of their churches, that dissent- 
ers have reached the eminence they occupy: but for 
this, they would have been at this hour a feeble and 
uninfluential sect. It is, therefore, of prime importance 
at this crisis, just as they are called on, in the provi- 
dence of God, to enter on more aggressive efforts, that 
they should take heed to the past, and that they should 
carefully nourish those elements to which they owe 
their influence, their dignity, and their strength. If 
from this time it were designed that dissent should 
take precedence of the gospel, or that its advocacy 
should be regarded as identical therewith—if it were 
intended that the pulpit, instead of being held sacred to 
the high purposes of the Christian faith, should de- 
generate into the mere bulwark of ecclesiastical indepen- 
dency and that the place of prayer should be converted 
into a theatre of contention, the glory of nonconformity 
would depart, the secret of its might would be gone, 
and the great argument in its favour—that it presents 
the only appropriate method of promoting vital Chris- 
tianity, would be cutaway. So far, however, from those 
who have taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
convening this assembly, and who are anxious to unite 
with it in all wise counsels touching the great object it 
contemplates, being disposed to underrate these more 
latent and imperceptible causes which have conduced to 
the extension of the interest of dissent, they respectfully 
and most earnestly exhort to their assiduous and prayer- 
ful perpetuation. They are not disposed to boast, on 
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the one hand, of their zeal for pure and undefiled reli- 
gion ; neither are they inclined to yield, on the other, to 
any, in their unfeigned solicitude for the fidelity, the 
purity, and the chastened piety of the churches. They 
set but little value on that attachment to dissent which 
has its origin in secondary considerations, as compared 
with that which takes its rise in enlightened views of 
the kingdom of Christ, in deep reverence for his autho- 
rity, and in fervent zeal for his honour—in fine that 
which springs out of the spirituality of the heart. Happy 
to unite with all who may think with them, and who may 
be willing to work toa common end, it is to these they 
more confidently turn, and on them they steadily depend. 
They are persuaded that a consistent, persevering, and 
successful advance on the secular establishments of these 
realms must be sustained by the earnest piety and the 
genuine devotion of the land; and that while these are 
the best tempered weapons for the great conflict, so far 
from being tarnished, they will acquire both strength and 
polish in this service. 

One discouraging feature in connexion with the great 
purpose of the Conference, is the apathy of the dis- 
senters of England. Many of them shrink from ap- 
proaching the question of the separation of the church 
from the state as a wild and extravagant attempt— 
others tremble at the thought of the conflict. it involves. 
Some are held back by a too yielding deference to the 
“powers that be,” and others by self-interested policy. 
There are those whose indifference overlays their con- 
victions ; and there are many who would wait for a more 
convenient season. Maxims of prudence govern some 
conscientious, but cautious, minds; and the apprehension 
of failure overshadows the imaginations of the ealcu- 
lating and the timid. It should be a primary-aim of the 
Anti-state-church Association to rouse the great body of 
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nonconformists from their partial slumbers—to endea- 
vour to imbue them with a deep and powerful sense of 
the obligations which rest upon them—to produce a 
vital, operative conviction of the enormity of the evil 
which resides in their midst—to harmonise conflicting, 
and to strengthen languid, feelings—to fuse the parts 
into one great whole, and to penetrate it and pervade it 
with an enlightened, steady, concentrated enthusiasm, 
commensurate, in some happy degree, with the great- 
ness and grandeur of the occasion. 

Next to this lassitude within their own borders, which 
it should be the anxious care of the society by all wise 
means to remove, we have to contend with a dense mass 
ofignorance without. Some sincere, but simple minded, 
churchmen (and these are not few among the gentry 
resident in the rural districts of the country) know 
absolutely nothing of the principles or the pretensions 
of dissent. They are in the habit of looking on the ad- 
vocates of it as misguided fanatics, enemies to all order, 
and as subverters of the altars of their fathers. Another 
class within the pale of the church suspect us of a desire 
to seize its emoluments and honours; while a large and 
conscientious section have no conception how religion 
can survive the patronage of the state, and tremble for 
episcopacy unless it leans upon the throne. The large 
majority of the industrious classes, whether in our 
towns or in our villages, though they have little affection 
for the establishment, remain in utter ignorance of the 
reasons for dissent—of the grounds on which we venture 
to differ from the great endowed sect. It will be the duty 
of the Anti-state-church Association to grapple with 
this darkness—to endeavour to undermine antiquated 
prejudices—to remove unfounded apprehensions—to 
correct erroneous opinions—to chase away the clouds 
of popular ignorance—to kindle and to lift on high, by 
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all means within their power, a quiet, steady, augmenting 
light, which shall throw its radiance on every side—to 
leave men without excuse if they be not as well informed 
respecting the mischiefs of state religions, and the claims 
of the dissenting principle, as they may be touching the 
more ordinary or fashionable topics of the day. The 
ignorance which at present overspreads large districts, 
and which is to be found, in a greater or less degree, in 
almost every parish in the empire, is fed, it is true, by 
the arts, the insinuations, and the malice of interested 
and designing men; these wily arts and mean devices it 
will become the province of the Anti-state-church As- 
sociation to expose. 

One most effectual mode of diffusing correct infor- 
mation, and of creating popular sympathy, is that of the 
circulation of appropriate tracts. No time should be lost 
in the establishment ofa depdtin which every variety of 
tract of which the very voluminous theme admits should 
be lodged, and from which, as from a common centre, 
they should be sent through the land. That species of 
talent which is adapted to this very valuable, though 
unpretending department of our national literature, 
should be wisely and carefully concentrated ; and every 
pen, apt to teach through such a medium, should be laid 
under steady contribution. These papers should be 
simple, though never puerile; plain, but never coarse. 
They should, as a general rule, be addressed to the 
judgment rather than to the reason—should present the 
results of logic without its forms. They should be 
pointed, pungent, and dignified—candid in their spirit, 
but uncompromising in their demands—modest, but 
bold—fit alike for the cottage and for the throne—beau- 
tiful-emanations at once of the principle and the spirit of 
truth. A series might with propriety be written and main- 
tained, adapted more especially to meet those prejudices, 
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misconceptions, and foolish airs, which are found almost 
exclusively among the higher classes of society. They 
should be such as will commend themselves to men of 
thought, erudition, and taste. Exhaustless opportunities 
offer themselves to our hands from this single depart- 
ment of the great economy of means. Reason and re- 
velation, history and tradition, observation and expe- 
rience, throw open their ample stores to devotion and 
zeal, to learning and research, to ingenuity and taste, to 
argument and irony, to grave warning and to impas- 
sioned appeal. This is a field that the Anti-state-church 
Association will do well assiduously to cultivate. 
Besides this more constant and all-pervading agency, 
papers of higher pretensions might be prepared at sui- 
table intervals, and as passing circumstances may re- 
quire. The more plausible arguments which have been 
adduced in favour of establishments, by its able and 
eloquent advocates, should be carefully examined and 
fairly met. Inquiries should be pursued, under the 
guidance of sound learning and vigorous intellect, into 
the varied claims which have been set up (and often 
with great power and acute reasoning, by men dis- 
tinguished alike for their piety and their attainments), 
on behalf of national religions, whether from Scerip- 
ture, from precedent, tradition, expediency, the moral 
obligations of rulers, or from whatever other quarter. 
No new position should be taken up by respectable 
writers, who may be ranged on the opposite side of the 
question, without its being promptly and candidly scru- 
tinised and exposed by the supporters of the voluntary 
practice. For these purposes, pamphlets might be occa- 
sionally sent out, adapted to the eye of the accomplished 
scholar, the profound thinker, and the deliberate but 
honest inquirer. These more voluminous productions 
would quietly find their way into walks upon which the 
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smaller and lighter tract would never enter. Nor should 
any opportunity be lost of endeavouring to secure the 
co-operation of the periodical literature of the times. 
Every work which issues from the press, among the 
dissenters, should be enlisted in this service. The non- 
conforming body is already greatly indebted to the 
Eclectic Review, for the ground it has so deliberately 
chosen and so ably maintained; and the Anti-state- 
church Association should use every legitimate resource 
to secure the sympathy of other kindred works. The 
influence they exert on society is not easily estimated ; 
and that influence is destined to increase just in pro- 
portion as their ability and their taste improve, and as 
they cordially sympathise with the spirit of the age. 

In connexion with the circulation of such papers, 
much might be done to diffuse information, and to 
create right feeling, by popular addresses and lectures. 
It would be desirable that periodical addresses on non- 
conformity in one or other of its numerous phases should 
be delivered in every meeting-house of the country, 
by the resident minister, or some other competent per- 
son. By these means the younger branches of families 
connected with our congregations would grow up well- 
informed on ecclesiastical history and polity and be able 
to give a reason why they dissent. The principles of 
nonconformity would become identified with their con- 
sciences. Consistent views of the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom would take the place of that disgraceful indif- 
ference shown, by so many young persons who worship 
in our assemblies, on this momentous subject. A 
monthly lecture, suited more especially to the juvenile 
members of his flock, would not be onerous to the mi- 
nister, while it would be productive of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the rising generation and effectually promote 
the interests of truth. It behoves the heads of families 
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to take heed that their children be not permitted any 
longer to grow up unacquainted with the principles and 
propriety of dissent, with the origin and progress of 
religious establishments, or with the pretensions they put 
forth; so that on whatever side of the great question at 
issue they may range themselves in the opening conflict 
of the times, they may take up their post from convic- 
tion, from enlightened preference, and deliberate choice. 
There has been an injurious negligence in these respects 
in our congregations and our families, the evil fruits of 
which we are reaping at this hour. But besides these 
more silent endeavours, which are most seriously and 
respectfully urged, the society itself should arrange for 
the delivery of lectures in every part of the empire—a 
branch of labour which will require to be most judi- 
ciously arranged. There are no efforts which the society 
can put forth which may more effectually promote the 
great ends it proposes to pursue, if suitable lecturers are 
engaged; while there are none more likely to injure and 
delay those ends, should improper persons be employed. 
The society must have nothing to do with mere adventu- 
rers, with men whose eloquent declamation is to be bought 
at the highest price. It should be its chief care to choose 
and authorise, as its accredited agents, devout, earnest, 
able, judicious advocates, such as shall command the 
attention and insure the respect of the educated and the 
refined, as well as inform, interest, and inspire every 
class of the people. If districts were mapped out, it 
might be possible to prevail on gentlemen of reputation 
to lecture in the parts of the country in which they re- 
side, and by these means to enlist a great variety of 
talent, and a large amount of influence, in the work. I, 
in addition to this wider arrangement, some highly qua- 
lified lecturer could now and then visit the great towns 
of the empire, this class of agency would commend it- 
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self to the judgment of the nonconforming community 
by the advantages with which it would speedily be fol- 
lowed. 

Nor must the society neglect the great work of popu- 
lar education. Great efforts are now being made by the 
advocates of the Established Church to lay hold of the 
children of the poor and to train them up in obedience 
to its claims. Every insidious art is plied with un- 
tiring energy to scatter abroad the most pernicious no- 
tions, with a view to reclaim the population to the 
bosom of the church, and to imbue the general mind 
with a superstitious dread of the doctrine and practice 
of dissent. Rank, wealth and power, are embarking in 
this crusade against freedom of thought and indepen- 
dency of opinion. Leisure and talent, and the blan- 
dishments of condescension, are put at the service of the 
church. Parishes that a few years since were silent and 
inactive, are now set in motion; and in every town and 
village in the empire strenuous exertions are being made 
to arrest the progress of dissent. It will become us to 
educate the children of the poor, so far as we can, in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. Everything 
should be done to aid the extension of the British 
and Foreign School Society. Daily instruction should 
be provided, wherever it is practicable, in connexion 
with dissenting congregations. The pupils in our 
Sabbath-schools should be well-informed on the meaning 
and constitution of a church—on the spirituality of the 
Redeemer’s reign—on the sinfulness and mischiefs of 
the assumptions of religious establishments. The fea- 
tures by which we are distinguished as nonconformists 
should be by all means more distinctly taught and more 
generally understood. Most strenuous and unwearied 
exertions should be put forth by the dissenting com- 
munity, to rescue the rising generation from the strange, 
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exclusive, and bewildering instructions under which 
episcopal solicitude yearns to place them; and towards 
these exertions the Anti-state-church Association should 
steadily turn its eye. 

After all, the church of England is a political struc- 
ture, an ecclesiastical corporation, based upon acts of 
parliament, and it will be through ‘the medium of the 
legislature that it will be overthrown. The benumbing, 
deluding, destructive influence it exerts on society, in 
its arrogant pretensions, as the representative of the 
Christian religion, may be more or less counteracted 
by the exertions and influence of voluntary Christian 
societies. But for these, the establishment would long 
before this have been developed in all its terrible pro- 
portions; and, indeed, the whole nation would at this 
hour have been prostrate at the feet of a ruthless and 
besotted superstition, as in the case of the kingdoms of 
Western Europe, and in the powers cursed by the 
domination of the Greek church. ; 

But, after all we may effect by the diffusion of tracts, 
the institution of lectures, the establishment of schools, 
or any other suitable means, it must be obvious to all, 
that the scene of ultimate operations must be that in 
which the suffrages of the people are recorded. We 
may prepare the public mind by wise and persevering 
efforts ; but to this point that mind must ultimately 
turn. Dissenters must avail themselves of their rights 
as citizens to advance their great Master’s cause. They 
must endeavour to send to the parliament of the nation 
men of strong heads and sound hearts, men who fear 
God and venerate his Son, and who will be prepared to 
carry the great and sacred principles which they have 
learned from His word, into the presence of nobles, and 
before the thrones of princes. It should be a main 
object of the society to promote rational and consistent 
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views on this point, and to avail itself, whenever the 
proper time shall arrive, of this final mode of effecting 
the liberation of Christianity from the debasing tram- 
mels of the state. 

To work the machinery we have enumerated, funds 
will be required. Nor should the society enter on its 
labours until it has secured an income of two or three 
thousand pounds a year. This amount might easily be 
raised in annual subscriptions and will be most cheer- 
fully contributed by the friends of freedom, when they 
have set before them the plans entertained by the Anti- 
state-church Association. 


Next in importance to a distinct understanding of 
the means by which it is proposed to reach the great 
purpose which we have in view, comes the spirit in 
which these means should be used. There should be 
a clear perception of the end at which we aim and a 
deep and enlightened conviction of its incalculable 
moment. The most sacred principles, the most power- 
ful motives, the most holy affections, of which the 
human heart is susceptible, should be embarked in this 
enterprise. A solemn sense of obligation to the great 
Head of the Christian church, a vital concern for his 
glory and a godly jealousy for the spirituality of his 
reign, should distinguish it. A desire to redress the 
political wrongs which the established church inflicts 
upon the nation, to counteract the innumerable social 
mischiefs which it produces, or to put an end to the 
grotesque airs which, in the name of religion, it plays 
off before a half-instructed populace, may be commend- 
able enough; but such aims, however good, are too 
low, and the motives whence they spring too feeble, to 
sustain us in this great work. Our strength lies in an 
inerasible conviction of duty, in a profound reverence 
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for the authority of our Master, and in an unfeigned 
care for the deathless interests of men. From these 
must spring the vitality, the dignity, the high propriety 
of our attempt, and upon these, as upon a rock, will this 
enterprise rest, when less comprehensive and less pow- 
erful considerations would fail to sustain it. It is, then, 
in the spirit and in the name of our divine Master that 
we are to go forth, to endeavour to rescue his cause 
from the degradation which has befallen it. Nor can 
we entertain too deep a sense of our dependence on the 
right arm of the Most High. It will behove us to seek 
his direction in every measure we devise, his blessing on 
every effort we make; and while our opponents carry 
on the conflict in which they are engaged by force of 
law—by the hand and influence of the civil magistrate 
—by pains and penalties and the fear of death—it must 
be ours to be mighty in prayer and to advance under 
the sanction of the apostolic banner, feeling that ‘the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” 

Should there be among those who may chance to be- 
friend us, any not prepared for such means as these, 
they will take their appropriate place inthe great 
movement; but simple devotion to the Redeemer and 
a devout impression of reliance on his help, will distin- 
guish the great divisions of the army; and the best 
battalions will be those who appear before the foe 
exclaiming, ‘“‘In the name of the Lord we lift up our 
banners.” 

Those who imagine that the earnestness which such 
considerations occasion is nearly allied to fanaticism, or 
that it is the fruitful source of rashness, are but super- 
ficially acquainted with the true philosophy of mind. 
In the profound convictions and silent impressions of 
the devout heart lies the best guarantee for prudence, 
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discretion, and candour. Superstition, which haunts 
the imagination and fires the passions, may be the pa- 
rent of wild extravagance and misguided zeal; but 
genuine religion, pure from the hallowed fount of inspi- 
ration, is at once the source and the guardian of the 
graces—the originator and the protector of the nobler 
virtues. It is the man of meaner allusions who is 
likely, if any be, to commit the cause by immaturity, 
impetuosity, or bigotry; and not he who is regulated 
by the loftiest considerations and by the deepest mo- 
tives which have power to touch and to move the soul. 
The efforts on which we are entering should be car- 
ried out in a candid and charitable temper. The most 
attentive ear should be given to the arguments of the 
friends of state establishments. Every possible respect 
should be paid to parties holding opinions which, how- 
ever crude to us, may have their weight with minds long ~ 
accustomed to entertain them. Timid apprehensions 
and cautious scruples should not be rudely assailed ; 
and even the self-interested feelings which may mix 
themselves up with the hostility we shall awaken, 
should be treated with considerate forbearance. The 
temper and the language of violence should be equally 
repudiated; and, if the fire of a holy indignation be 
sometimes kindled, it should never light on the heads 
of our opponents; but be directed towards the sophistry, 
the hypocrisy or the fraud, with which the more guily 
and sinister among them may sometimes encumber the 
great questions at issue. ‘ Anger,” says Dr South, in 
his memorable sermon on the “ Creation of Man in the 
Image of God ’—*“ then was like the sword of justice, 
keen but innocent and righteous ; it did not act like fury, 
then call itself zeal. It always espoused God’s honour, » 
and never kindled upon any thing, but in order to a 
sacrifice. It sparkled like the coal upon the altar, with 
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the fervours of piety, the heats of devotion, the sallies 
and vibrations of a harmless activity.” 

A spirit of Christian candour, and of the most en- 
larged charity, is compatible with decided adhesion to 
and manly advocacy of truth; and the sentiment of affec- 
tion towards those who differ from us, may co-exist with 
a settled determination to leave no means untried, which 
reason, argument, or persuasion, can suggest, to remove 
the errors of the times amidst which we live. 

But were we to permit our candour to degenerate into 
compromise, and our forbearance into a forgetfulness of 
self-respect, we should caricature these beautiful virtues, 
and inflict an incurable wound on the cause we espouse. 
If we would do justice to the great principles we pro- 
fess—if we would command the deference of our oppo- 
nents—if we would secure the confidence of friends, 
we must couple firmness of purpose with courtesy of 
temper; there must be no hesitancy, no temporising, no 
vacillation. Our aspect must be such as shall arrest 
attention; our attitude such as shall betoken determi- 
nation, and the whole of our bearing such as shall render 
it madness for men to trifle with us. Of all evils to be 
avoided, the greatest is that into which dissenting socie- 
ties have too frequently fallen, of affording the slightest 
pretext for men to despise us. There must be no undue 
attention paid to any, because they are rich, no over- 
valuation of individual importance; there must be no 
counsel taken with the bland disciples of mere worldly 
policy, no anxious communion with those who affect to 
be acquainted with the mysteries of cabinets ; there must 
be no dalliance with those in power, no dangling at the 
heels of ministers of state; no squeamish fears for the 
‘repose of governments; no hysterical solicitations for 
the serenity of princes. Keeping the great object of 
the society definitely before us, and influenced by a con- 
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sistent regard for the will of our exalted Master, we 
must rise above the elements which agitate the places 
of commerce, the halls of senators, or the palaces of 
kings. The lower considerations, which those may 
well enough consult who adopt expediency as the sole 
ground of their proceedings, must be spurned with a 
last disdain. An inflexible adherence to the grander 
motives supplied by a love of equity and of true reli- 
gion, should characterise the society in all its regula- 
tions and its efforts; and any insinuations, from what- 
ever quarter they may come, to swerve from that broad, 
dignified, and direct path, along which such consi- 
derations would lead it, should be met with the stern 
rebuke of the great exemplar of every virtue, ‘‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan; thou savourest not the things which 
be of God, but the things which be of men.” 

To give efficiency to the means which it is proposed 
to employ, a spirit of union—kind, cordial, vital union, 
should pervade the society. The best understanding 
and the most perfect confidence should subsist between 
the members of the body and those who may be ap- 
pointed to execute its will. A spirit of active co-opera- 
tion should pervade all its parts, and an unreserved 
communicativeness characterise the proceedings of its 
committee. Though it forms no part of the province of 
this paper to suggest that system of organisation which 
may be best suited to secure the designs of the society, 
it may not be irrelevant just to hint that its structure 
should be purely democratic, and such as will at once 
practically illustrate our principles, and best promote 
unity, and individual responsibility and effort. 

While the society should enter on its labours with a set- 
tled determination not to relinquish them until the great 
object of them has been secured, it would be scarcely 
possible to fall into a greater error than to expect to 
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reap immediate success. Sanguine hopes and immature 
expectations would betray a sad ignorance of the posi- 
tion which the society is taking, and of the tremendous 
work on which it is entering. No one capable of look- 
ing at the question at issue, between the conformists and 
the dissenters of these realms, in all its vast dimensions, 
but must feel that the Anti-state-church Association is 
proposing to grapple with a giant form, with a mightier 
system than any against which the forces of the friends 
of freedom have ever yet contended. The reforms 
which philanthropy or the love of civil freedom have 
hitherto accomplished, are trifling achievements, when 
compared with that which we are daring to contemplate. 
The great revolutions of the world are lost amidst its 
proportions. Who can think of the antiquity of the 
English church; of the sympathy subsisting between it 
and the great principle of state establishments which 
runs throughout Europe, and well nigh throughout the 
world; of its connexion with ‘thrones, and princi- 
palities, and powers ;” of the strong and binding roots 
which it has struck far and wide into the aristocratic 
soil ; of the mass of prejudice, self-interest, and miscon- 
ception—the foetid accumulation of ages, from the midst 
of which it rises ; of the quick and manifold associations 
of its numerous votaries; of the unprecedented changes 
in the history of our country which its removal involves ; 
of the talent, the erudition, the bigotry and the power 
which will simultaneously rise to its rescue ;—-who can 
think of these, and a thousand other features which this 
great theme discloses to the reflective eye, but must feel 
that our cause depends less on ardour of passion, than 
on stedfastness of principle; that unabating energy, 
plodding perseverance and a disinterested love of truth, 
must distinguish those who enter on it? It would be 
well for the idle loiterer, the enthusiastic adventurer, 
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and the random skirmisher, to count the cost before 
they enter on the proposed campaign, and to save them- 
selves by an early retreat from the disgrace which cer- 
tainly awaits them. Conquest may attend us earlier 
than the nature of the case would seem to betoken, 
“for the shields of the earth belong unto God;” but it is 
he who thinks more of duty than of reward, who works 
from an assurance of right rather than from a feverish 
care for the result, who will most effectually promote 
the hour of triumph, and whose joy will be deepest 
when that triumph shall come. 

It will be netessary to cultivate a feeling of supe- 
riority to the opinions of men. Those who havea child- 
ish love of popularity, and a morbid sensibility to ap- 
plause, should avoid any conjunction with the projected 
society, unless indeed they enter it as the victims of 
superstition pass into their purgatorial fires. Misrepre- 
sentation, reproach and calumny await the faithful adhe- 
rents of this cause. Impediments will be for a time 
thrown in their way by their professed friends; their 
motives will be suspected, their zeal will be sneered at, 
and their failure predicted. A venal press, when the 
proper time shall come, will visit them with ridicule, 
opprobrium, and affected contempt. Authorities will 
discountenance them, ecclesiastical dominations will me- 
nace them and laws may yet be strained to persecute 
them; against all these we are to set our faces like a 
flint, and “‘ when reviled” to ‘“ revile not again.” This, 
then, is the spirit in which the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation is conceived, and in which it will give itself to 
its arduous work. 

To the use of such means, in the careful culture of 
such a spirit, the dissenters of Great Britain are most 
affectionately summoned. They are invited to com- 
bine their efforts, in the fear of God, for the eman- 
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cipation of the Christian religion from the unhallowed 
control of the state. Combinations for the attainment 
of civil privileges and commercial benefits are constantly 
and wisely formed, for the purpose of gathering up the 
opinions, energies and feelings of their advocates into one 
common centre, and bringing them to bear with united 
force on the chosen point of attack. The freedom of 
the church of Christ from secular thraldom, is an in- 
comparably higher purpose than any, noble as they are, 
which such combinations propose; while it requires for 
its assertion and attainment the use of every agency 
which wisdom and experience command. In entering on 
the arrangements which are suggested, no difficult exac- 
tions are demanded; but little sacrifice of time is asked; 
no irksome interruption of habits of seclusion, no neces- 
sary association with the debates and strifes of political 
life; nothing is required which would endanger in the 
slightest degree the loyalty of the subject, the respecta- 
bility of the citizen, or the spirituality of the saint. It is 
simply designed to use every means which prudence, zeal, 
reason, and revelation suggest, as best adapted to break 
down the power of Antichrist in our midst. We are well 
aware that this great work has been incidentally promo- 
ted by the purely defensive exertions of dissenters. In 
the preaching of the gospel, in the erection of chapels, in 
planting churches, in the institution of Sabbath schools, 
in educating their ministry, in sustaining their congrega- 
tions, in establishing their missions, the nonconformists 
of England have checked the power and narrowed the 
dominions of the Man of Sin. By the diffusion of pure 
and undefiled religion, they have stayed the tide of cor- 
ruption which would otherwise have deluged the land. 
But in all this, there has been no direct effort made to 
remove the source of the evils they deplore ; no wisely 
organised and properly sustained aggressive efforts. They 
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have wrought perseveringly as Christians, but have 
remained comparatively inactive as dissenters. ‘This 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone.’ It was to be expected, in the nature of 
the case, that a period would arrive, at which it would 
become the obvious duty of dissenters to maintain and 
to push the great principles they loved. That time, in our 
estimation, has come. Circumstances have often called 
on them to awake ; but they are now summoned to action 
by such unequivocal indications as it would be treason 
to neglect. In the providence of God, their numbers 
have so increased as to constitute them no inconsidera- 
ble section of the community. In labouring to diffuse their 
views as Christians, they have imperceptibly grown 
powerful as citizens. The talent, the wealth, the know- 
ledge which reside among them, can no longer be safely 
despised; while their influence is incomparably increased 
by the habits of sobriety, morality, and piety, usually 
prevalent amongst them. 

The supporters of establishments are on the alert: they 
have been roused to unwonted activity, and are leaving no 
efforts untried by which they may regain the confidence 
of the people of England, which by their past supine- 
ness and gross oppressions they have lost. A great and 
growing party has sprung up among them, imbued with 
fanatical zeal in favour of dogmas which we had fondly 
hoped would never have been revived. Destructive 
errors, which eminent churchmen in past times have 
been accustomed to leave in the shade, as constituting 
the faults and the vulnerable parts of their system, are 
openly advocated and insidiously disseminated. Theo- 
logical tenets fraught with deadly mischief are en- 
forced by men distinguished for learning and filling 
the highest offices in the venerable universities of 
the land. The chains of a spiritual despotism, as 
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gloomy as any which has ever crushed the intellect or 
deluded the heart, are being quietly forged for the teem- 
ing population of our country. Ceaseless attempts are 
being made to undermine and destroy the spirituality of 
the kingdom of Christ. Men are called upon once more 
to believe, that it consists in meats and drinks, in * di- 
vers washings and carnal ordinances.’ A pompous 
ritual is to constitute its distinguishing glory, and a 
mere scenic array is to arrest the senses and bewilder 
the imagination of the worshipper. An _ hereditary 
priesthood, with its blasphemous pretensions, is to sup- 
plant the unpretending minister of the sanctuary. The 
hoarse and faltering accents of tradition are to silence 
the clear and distinct tones of the oracles of truth. 
Pontifical robes and gorgeous vestments are to be 
substituted for inward sanctity and a divine simplicity. 
Splendid altars are to be raised, as though in mockery 
of the unsightly cross on which the one great sacri- 
fice was presented. Endless gestures and unmeaning 
genuflexions are to assume the place of the lowly 
prostration of the spirit. Penances and fasts are to 
supersede the deep but unostentatious motions of the 
broken and the contrite heart. And what stamps these 
most ominous innovations on the simple pretensions of 
revealed religion with peculiar offensiveness is, that 
they are ushered into use under the assumption of un- 
wonted sanctity, combined with a sacerdotal haughti- 
ness, and with an arrogance of demeanour, which 
would have covered with blushes the high priests of 
Baal. 

But besides these errors and innovations, which affect 
the foundations of our faith and the purity of our 
worship, direct and carefully arranged attacks are made 
on the great principle of religious freedom, which is 
at once our bulwark and our boast. Antichrist is be- 
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stirring himself and is coming forth like a slumbering 
lion from his lair, shaking his entangled mane, throwing 
around his fiery eyes, and restlessly pawing for his 
prey. Wherever we turn, we see that fatal principle 
which was early introduced into the professing church 
by worldly and ambitious men, and which held the 
nations of Europe in thraldom through the long night 
of ages, seeking to obtain new and lasting dominion. 
The most servile sentiments are inculcated on the peo- 
ple; the impossibility of salvation out of the consecrated 
pale, and apart from priestly ordinances, is unhesitat- 
ingly taught. The refuges of the poor and the asylums 
of the criminal are stringently put beneath the control 
of the ministers of the endowed sect. Petty and dis- 
sraceful persecutions are resorted to at the instigation 
of a besotted hierarchy. The responsible officers of 
the Crown do not hesitate, through the medium of the 
professed representatives of the people, to attempt to 
place the population exclusively in the hands of a 
domineering clergy. Statesmen, of deserved reputation 
and of distinguished name, propose to sustain the 
Catholic religion by national endowments. The daily 
press, with memorable exceptions, is lending its power- 
ful aid in favour of this alarming policy, and is breath- 
ing a spirit worthy of the times of a Bonner or a Laud. 

On the other side of the sea which washes our eastern 
shores, the authorities, provoked to it by the established 
priesthood, are vexing their brethren with fines, with 
penalties, and with expatriation. Faithful men are 
forbidden, as in the instance of the apostles, to preach 
any more in “this name;” while the thunders of per- 
secution are beginning to roll, with ominous portent, 
through the but half liberated states of the Continent. 
The missionaries of the cross have been expelled, 
through the influence of the emissaries of the Greek 
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church, from the snowy regions of Siberia; and the 
withering power of the Man of Sin threatens to destroy 
the rising hopes of the beautiful islands of the southern 
sea. Consentaneously with these strange and wide- 
‘spreading struggles, to nerve the waning power of state 
religions, they have received a blow in the north which 
has resounded through the world. Disturbances are 
passing within the very bosom of the English church. 
A spirit of distrust, and a desire for a purer regime, 
has seized the minds of no inconsiderable portion of 
her more thoughtful and religious adherents; while 
the great mass of the people, regarding her as the 
enemy of their political liberties, and bowed down be- 
neath the heavy secular yoke she has so long imposed 
upon them, are ready to join in any constitutional 
means for her overthrow. And are we to be told, 
then, that this is not the time for a well-concerted and 
strenuous effort to effect our emancipation, and to su- 
persede her power? When, we demand, if not now, 
is that time to come? What signs are we to wait for 
more significant than those which now blaze in the 
outstretched heavens? What voice are we to hear more 
loud, or more commanding, than that which now calls 
us to prompt, wise, and united exertion? It seems to 
me, that the directions given, in the providence of God, 
are as plain as those which were issued to the Israelites 
when mustered on the banks of the Arabian gulph, 
“Speak ye to the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.” 

But we shall array against us by these aggressive 
movements, we are told, the united power of the 
church. We shall embody the coercive principle in a 
more masculine and formidable shape than any it has 
hitherto assumed. Be it so. What then? 
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** As when a spark 

Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 

Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 

Against a rumour’d war, the smutty grain, 

With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air ; 

So started up in his own shape the fiend.” 
We do not underrate the power or the influence of the 
establishment of the country and are under no temp- 
tation to do so. But this opponent must meet us 
either by physical or by moral means. It must either 
contend by the force of law, or by the weapons of rea- 
son and the arts of suasion. As to the former, we have 
only to recollect that the dissenters of this country 
have the reins of government in their hands. It is too 
late to attempt to close our chapels, to disband our 
congregations and to imprison our ministers. Let the 
nonconformists of England be only true to themselves— 
let them only use the political influence they possess, 
and the power which, as the free citizens of a free 
country has been deposited with them—and which is 
as much a talent committed to their trust for their 
Master’s use, as the faculties with which they are en- 
dowed, or the possessions of which they may boast ; 
and no minister can withstand them. They may laugh 
to scorn the foolish dreams and idle threats of purely 
despotic councils. And with respect to the latter—the 
causing to be arrayed before us a close phalanx of moral 
hostility, this is what we want. We have no wish to 
carry our designs in defiance of all argument and de- 
spite of the dictates of equity and of truth. If the 
summoning of this Conference should only occasion the 
advocates of state religions to stand firmly forward on 
the arena of mental conflict—if it should do nothing 
more than call lordly prelates from their palaces and 
their thrones into the healthy atmosphere of intellectual 
debate—if it should set the learned men, hid in the 
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cloisters of the church, on the busy search for argu- 
ments and reasons in defence of the cause they espouse, 
it will have conferred a lasting blessing on society; and, 
if in this contest we should be fairly defeated, then let 
dissent, with all its pretensions, sink into the obscurity 
it would merit. We are perfectly willing the great 
battle should be fought on the broad and bloodless 
ground of reason, experience and of revelation. To this 
common arena and to this peaceful, mighty, Christian 
conflict, we invite our opponents; and in the use of such 
weapons, and of such alone, we will push our triumphs. 

It is, then, to no trivial or ordinary work that the 
energies of the dissenters of Great Britain are invoked ; 
but to an enterprise worthy of their ancestry, their re- 
putation, and their hopes. Whatever projects existing 
circumstances or future coincidences may put before 
them, there is none more appropriate in its character, 
more urgent in its claims, or more momentous in its 
designs, than the rescue of Christianity from the prosti- 
tution of the state—than the final overthrow of Anti- 
christ. It is a purpose, the vastness of which, when 
looked at apart from that blessing which ever attends 
the combined and devout exertions of faithful men, 
might well appall them ; but the very sublimity of which, 
while they go forth in the name of the Lord of Hosts, is 
suited to inspire them. It is an end towards which the 
eyes of thousands have been strained along the vista of 
slowly gliding centuries. It is a day for the arrival of 
which the cries of the souls from beneath the altar 
have unceasingly pierced the skies, and for which thou- 
sands of prayers, which have gone forth out of un- 
feioned lips, are recorded in heaven. Towards it the 
strong and steady gaze of ancient prophecy is directed, 
unintercepted by the thick blackness of intervening ages. 
To ensure its approach, the great Messiah has laid 
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broad and deep, in his cross and in his word, the foun- 
dations of a spiritual empire. To hasten it, he has been 
pleased to vouchsafe his blessing most eminently to those, 
irrespectively of their minor distinctions, who have not 
‘received the mark of the beast or of his image.” For 
its accomplishment, he waits upon his exalted throne, 
impatient till his servants shall arise and manfully ob- 
serve his will. Profoundly impressed with the un- 
speakable obligations we owe to the great Redeemer of 
mankind ; penetrated with a sense of the responsibility 
under which we lie, with the views we entertain and 
the influence we possess, to society and to the world; 
smitten with self-reproach at our past forgetfulness and 
neglect, and realising in mental vision the vast results 
which will accrue from the accomplishment of our de- 
sign; let us, Dissenters of Great Britain, lay aside all 
pusillanimous scruples—all sloth, mistrust, and delay ; 
let us merge every jealousy, rise above all denomina- 
tional differences, and give ourselves as a united band 
to this sublime and divine attempt; and may God Al- 
mighty endow us with manifold wisdom, and teach our 
hands to war and our fingers to fight! ‘ Hitherto thou 
hast but freed us, and that not fully, from the unjust 
and tyrannous claim of thy foes; now unite us entirely, 
and appropriate us to thyself—tie us everlastingly in will- 
ing homage to the prerogative of thy eternal throne.’’* 

Could this voice hope to reach the ears of the truly 
pious clergy of the English church, for whose Christian 
character we cherish the highest esteem; or the devout 
members of that community, who are not few; we would 
venture to point them to the dreadful anomalies and 
the predicted doom of their antichristian institution ; 
we would implore them to “come out of her lest they 
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be partakers of her plagues; to unite with those with 
whom they have a common Master and a common hope, 
in their attempts to relieve the “ truth as it is in Jesus ” 
from the violent insults and the gross adulterations of 
secular power. Such may perhaps be expected to turn 
a deaf ear to our appeal; but to the nonconformists 
of these realms we look with confidence and hope. We 
beseech them to reflect deeply on their position; to 
maintain the high character they hold in the esteem of 
independent men of every language and of every clime ; 
to fulfil the mighty destiny to which all creation calls 
them; to refuse to leave to another generation the 
immortal honour of beginning a great work, which, sooner 
or later, men of fidelity, of valour, and of holy zeal, must 
take up; to resolve to pass down to the grave with 
the satisfaction of having devised in all wisdom and 
promoted in all charitableness, the liberation of their 
beloved country and of their hallowed faith from the 
fetters of an ignominious bondage; and of having, at 
least, thrown a bow of promise across the heavens, be- 
neath whose splendid arch their children may pass, 
with reverential recollections of the deeds of their fa- 
thers and with songs of melody upon their lips, into that 
bright and promised region whose sky the thick mists 
of Antichrist shall never darken, and upon whose soil 
the blasting hoof of ecclesiastical oppression shall never 
tread. 


The paper having been read, 

XXII. It was moved by the Rev. J. Kmennepy, of 
Aberdeen, seconded by Mr Joun Scone, of London, 
and resolved— 

“That the paper now read by the Rev. J. P. Mur- 
SELL, be received and placed upon the records of the 
Conference.” 
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XXIII. The Rev. Toomas Jenxyn, D.D., President 
of Coward college, moved, and Dr Price seconded, 
the following series of resolutions :— 

*‘1. That, while this Conference feels it to be in- 
cumbent upon all the friends of true religion to seek, 
with deep earnestness and persevering energy, the dis- 
solution of the union between the church and the state, 
it distinctly and solemnly repudiates the use of any 
means in the attainment of this end but such as are 
based on moral principles, and are in strict accordance 
with the genius and directions of Christianity, and with 
the will of God. That it proposes to address itself to 
the great work it contemplates, by endeavouring to 
impress on the minds of religious men, of all denomina- 
tions, a becoming sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject; by availing itself of all suitable opportunities and 
modes of informing the community, and of creating 
and directing public opinion, with the view of ulti- 
mately prevailing upon the legislature of the country 
to leave divine truth to its intrinsic claims and power, 
and to the protection and blessing of the great Head 
of the church. 

“2. That this Conference is unfeignedly solicitous 
that this work should be prosecuted in the spirit of 
Christian forbearance, candour, and charity, but with 
unflinching firmness and untiring perseverance; that it 
should be carried on prayerfully, and with a constant 
sense of dependence upon the blessing of the Most 
High; believing that any departure from this temper will 
tend to retard the success of the enterprise, which every 
nonconformist must have at heart. 

“<3. That, in the judgment of this Conference, the 
solemn duty devolves upon the dissenters of Great 
Britain to commence such wise, united, and well- 
directed efforts as may issue in the separation of the 
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church from the state; and they are hereby respectfully 
and earnestly invoked, laying aside all considerations 
of temporary expediency, to take their ground on the 
sacred principles they profess, to assert the spirituality 
of the kingdom of Christ, and never to rest until this 
great and fundamental truth shall be practically recog- 
nised by the government of the United Kingdom.” 

The resolutions, having been supported by the Rev. 
JoHN RoBERtson, of Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr M‘Far- 
LANE, of Glasgow, and the Rev. Dr Campsett, of 
London, were put and carried. 

XXIV. It was moved by the Rev. Jonn BuRNeEt, 
seconded by Dr Price, and resolved— 

‘“‘ That a scheme of organisation, to liberate religion in 
the British empire from state interference, be adopted.” 

The first three clauses of the scheme inserted below, 
as finally amended, were put seriatvm, and carried. 

The respective lists of nominations for the Council 
having been brought up— 

XXV. It was moved by Mr E. Miatu, seconded by 
Dr Rrreutiz, of Edinburgh, and resolved— 

‘That the nomination lists now brought up be 
printed, and forwarded by post to the delegates to this 
Conference, with a view to the selection of so many 
for members of the Council as this Conference shall 
hereafter determine.”’ 

The Conference then adjourned. 


EVENING SITTING. 

Upon the motion of the Rev. JAmEs CARLILE, se- 
conded by the Rev. Mr Hoxzanp, of St Ives, Dr Cox 
took the chair. 2 

XXVI. It was moved by Mr E. Mraxt, seconded by 
Mr Hesxertu, of Manchester, and resolved— 
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*'That a Committee be appointed to retire forthwith, 
and prepare a nomination list for the Executive Com- 
mittee, to be dealt with in a similar manner as the 
nomination list for the Council.” 

The Committee having been nominated, retired. 

The consideration of the “‘ Scheme of Organisation ” 
was then resumed, and clause by clause, as amended, 
and inserted below, put and carried. 

Clause VIII. having been read, 

XXVII. It was moved by the Rev. J. P. MurseEtt, 
seconded by Dr Pricz, and resolved— 

“That Dr Cox, Mr E. Mraz, and Mr Harg, be 
appointed Secretaries to the ‘ British Anti-state-church 
Association.’ ”’ 

XXVIII. It was moved by Dr Pricz, seconded by 
Mr Mratt, and resolved— 

“That Mr Joun Cuitps, of Bungay; Mr James 
Ricuarpson, of Leeds; and Mr Epwarp Swaine, 
of London; be requested to act as Auditors to the 
Association.” 

XXIX. The nomination list for the Executive Com- 
mittee was brought up, and, the following names 
having been added by the Conference, was adopted :— 
Mr. R. B. SanpErson, the Rev. J. Prrnearzr, Mr Ar- 
THUR ALBRIGHT, the Rev. Ex1ezeR Jones, and Mr 
JosAH PUMPHREY. 

XXX. It was moved by the Rev. J. Roszrts, of 
Chesterton, seconded by the Rev. 8. Hices, of Sud- 
bury, and resolved— 

“That the Conference empower their Executive 
Committee to appoint a Treasurer.” 

XXXI. It was moved by Mr Jostan CONDER, oI 
London, seconded by the Rev. J. Prinexx, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and resolved— 

«That the Executive Committee appointed to con- 
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vene the Conference have power to act until the Com- 
mittee to be chosen from the nomination lists already 
adopted shall have been formally appointed.” 

XXXII. It was moved by Mr JosupuH Sturex, of 
Birmingham, seconded by Mr W. Hiaas, of Gloucester, 
and resolved— 

“That the thanks of this meeting be cordially ten- 
dered to the Executive Committee for the zeal and 
wisdom with which they have made arrangements for 
the business of the Conference, and to the Rev. Dr Cox 
in his capacity as Provisional Secretary; to the gen- 
tlemen who have favoured the Conference with able 
and valuable papers ; to the Secretaries of the Confer- 
ence and the Business Committee for their attention 
to their respective duties; and likewise to the Rev. 
J. Burnet, the Rev. Dr MarsnHatt, the Rev. Dr 
Youn, the Rev. James AcwortHu, Mr Joun Dunuop, 
of Brockloch, and the Rev. Dr Cox, for their conduct in 
presiding over the meetings of the Conference.” 

XXXII. It was moved by the Rev. Joun BuRNET, 
seconded by Mr J. H. Witson, of Birmingham, and 
resolved— 

“That the Conference, in view of recent events in 
Scotland, gratefully acknowledges the devoted and per- 
severing efforts of those advocates of the voluntary 
principle in that country who were mainly instrumental 
in superinducing the secession of upwards of five hun- 
dred ministers from the Church of Scotland ; and would 
earnestly recommend that they continue to urge minis- 
ters and members of the Free Church faithfully to re- 
nounce in theory, as they have renounced in practice, 
the principle of an establishment, as unscriptural, im- 
politic, and unjust.” 

The Chairman then dissolved the Conference. 
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SCHEME OF ORGANISATION TO LIBEBRATE RELIGION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM STATE INTER- 
FERENCE. 


I. Tuat a Society be now formed, to be intituled, 
The British Anti-state-church Association. 

IJ. That this Society be based upon the following 
principle: — That in matters of religion man is re- 
sponsible to God alone ; that all legislation by secular 
governments in affairs of religion is an encroachment 
upon the rights of man, and an invasion of the prero- 
gatives of God ; and that the application by law of the 
resources of the state to the maintenance of any form 
or forms of religious worship and instruction, is con- 
trary to reason, hostile to human liberty, and directly 
opposed to the word of God. 

III. That the object of this Society be, the liberation 
of religion from all governmental or legislative inter- 
ference. 

IV. That this object be sought by lawful and peace- 
ful means, and by such means only. 

V. That every individual contributing not less than 
one shilling annually to its general fund be admissible 
as a member. 

VI. That the officers of this Society consist of a Trea- 
surer, three Secretaries, three Auditors, a Council of five 
hundred, and an Executive Committee of fifty mem- 
bers; that the place of meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee be in London; and that the members of the 
Council be entitled, when in London, to sit at the 
Committee board, and to take part in their delibe- 
rations. 

VII. That the whole of the officers be, in the first 
instance, elected by the present Conference. 

VIII. That the Treasurer, Secretaries, and Auditors, 
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be elected in open conference, and each officer shall 
hold office during the Society’s pleasure, except as 
hereinafter provided for. 

IX. That the Council of five hundred be elected by 
the Conference alone, and be subject to revision, as to 
its composition, at each succeeding Conference. 

1. The members of the Council shall be thus appor- 
tioned—three hundred for England, one hundred for 
Scotland, fifty for Ireland, and fifty for Wales. 

2. Vacancies in the Council shall not be filled up 
until the next Conference after they occur. 

8. A Conference shall be convened once in three 
years at least, to be constituted in the same manner as 
the Anti-state-church Conference of 1844, except in 
such way as the formation of this Society shall render 
alterations legally necessary. 

X. That the Executive Committee be elected, in the 
first instance, by the Conference; be altered or re-ap- 
pointed from time to time by the Council at its pleasure ; 
and be liable to be altered, dismissed, or re-appointed, 
at each succeeding Conference. 

XI. That vacancies in the offices of Treasurer, Secre- 
tary, and Auditor, and in the Executive Committee, be 
filled up by the Council in the following manner :— 

1. Any such vacancy shall, within a month after its 
occurrence, be signified by the Executive Committee, 
through the post, to each member of the Council. 

2. The Executive Committee may nominate to fill up 
vacancies, but each member of the Council shall be at 
liberty to disregard such nominations, and to vote for 
other persons whom he may deem more eligible, mark- 
ing those names presented by the Committee for which 
he votes, or erasing those which he rejects, and substi- 
tuting such as he may prefer. 

_8. The circulars, thus marked, being returned by 
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post to the committee, they shall ascertain who have 
the majority of votes, and shall announce the result by 
public advertisement. 

XII. That the duties of the several classes of officers 
be as follows :— 

1. The Treasurer shall pay into the hands ofa banker, 
selected by the Executive Committee, and in the name 
of “The British Anti-state-church Association,” all 
monies transmitted to him for the benefit of the Society; 
shall keep a correct account of all such monies, and of 
the names of the persons by whom they are sent; shall 
pay, by cheques on the banker signed with his name, 
such, and only such, sums of money, in liquidation of 
claims against this Society, as the Executive Committee 
shall at any one of its meetings direct; shall lay his 
account of receipts and disbursements before the Coun- 
cil, whenever convened; and shall annually prepare a 
balance sheet to be presented to the Council at its first 
meeting after January in each year. 

2. The Secretaries shall so arrange among themselves 
as that one of them, at least, shall be in attendance, at 
each meeting of the Council and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to take minutes of the proceedings, which shall 
be read for confirmation at their next meetings respec- 
tively; shall, with such assistance as the Executive 
Committee may deem necessary, conduct all the corre- 
spondence of the Society, summon the members of the 
Executive Committee and of the Council to their ordi- 
nary and special meetings, and prepare and arrange the 
business to be laid before them; shall enter the names 
of all the members, and of all the Council and Execu- 
tive Committee, and of the Treasurer, Secretaries, or 
other officers, in a book to be kept for that purpose, 
and to be open to the inspection of all the members of the 
Society; issuing to them annually fresh cards of mem- 
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bership ; shall hand over to the Treasurer all monies 
received by them for the benefit of this Society, with a 
correct account of the same; and shall obtain reim- 
bursement for petty expenses, incurred by them in 
transacting the business of this Society, by means of 
orders on the Treasurer, authorised by the Executive 
Committee, and signed by the Chairman for the time 
being, and by two members, at least, of the Executive 
Committee. : 

3. The Auditors shall examine and audit the Society's 
accounts annually, making such remarks on any item of 
expense as they may deem to be called for, and shall 
present their report to the Council at its first meeting 
after January in each year. 

XIII. That the Council meet once in twelve months, 
at least, the time and place of their next meeting being 
fixed by themselves at each successive meeting, and that 
the following be their powers and duties :— 

1. They shall elect to all offices, except in their own 
body, which may be vacated by death or otherwise, dur- 
ing the interval between one Conference and another. 

2. They shall determine all plans of importance con- 
nected with the operations of this Society; and, what- 
ever they determine, the Executive Committee shall 
carry into effect, according to their instructions. 

3. They shall superintend the affairs of this Society, 
making arrangements for the holding of Conferences, 
whenever and wherever it may, in their judgment, be 
expedient; but, under any circumstances, they shall 
call a general Conference at least once in three years. 

XIV. That the constitution, duties, and’ responsi- 
bilities of the Executive Committee be the following :— 

1. They shall meet once a month, at least, being 
summoned by circular from the Secretaries, at some 
fixed place of business to be selected by themselves. 
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2. It shall be their first duty to carry out the plans 
of the Council. 

3. They shall take measures for the collection and 
digest of statistical and other information relative to 
state churches ; and shall procure, by public competition 
or otherwise, the writing of such tracts, or larger trea- 
tises, on the question of national religious establish- 
ments, as they may deem requisite to further the objects 
of this Society. 

4. They shall regulate the movements of public lec- 
turers engaged in the name of this Society, and shall give 
advice to individuals wishing to form similar associations. 

5. They shall carry into execution, as opportunities 
present themselves, the several modes of action pre- 
scribed by the Council ; shall act as a central committee 
of advice whenever occasions may require; and shall 
have power to call together the Council, whenever, in 
their judgment, it may appear desirable. 

6. They shall hold themselves responsible to the 
Council, by whose decisions they shall be bound. 

XV. That the following be among the modes of ac- 
tion contemplated by this Society :— 

1. The collection and digest, frdém authentic public 
documents, of all such information as may throw light 
upon the nature and tendency of state churches. 

2. The securing original essays on the question of 
state churches, for popular use, and fitted to supply to 

the public, and especially to dissenters, needful and use- 
ful information on the subject. 

8. The employment of lecturers, gratuitous or other- 
wise, under the sanction and direction of the Executive 
Committee, to explain and enforce the fundamental 
principle of this Society; to expose the evils which have 
resulted, and are inseparable, from any form of alliance 
between church and state; and to rouse the public, and 
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especially professed nonconformists, to an earnest con- 
sideration of their duty in this matter. 

4. The giving of advice to individuals wishing to form 
similar associations, for the purpose of diffusing correct 
information, and of bringing public opinion to bear, as 
prudence may dictate, upon the composition of the 
House of Commons, and upon the decisions of the im- 
perial parliament. 

5. The promotion of the return to parliament, wher- 
ever practicable, of men of known integrity and ability, 
conversant with the principles of this Society, and dis- 
posed to avail themselves of all suitable occasions for ex- 
citing discussion thereupon, and ready to promote its ob- 
ject; and the furnishing of such members, when returned, 
with all the special information the Society can command. 

6. The support of such members, whenever the 
Council shall deem it advisable to agitate the question 
of state churches in the legislature, by means of petitions 
to the Houses of Parliament, and memorials to the 
throne, and in other appropriate and constitutional ways. 

7. The removal of the question of national religious 
establishments as much as possible from under the influ- 
ence of party feeling; the placing of it upon the ground 
of what is due to pure and undefiled religion, and to. 
the best interests, temporal and spiritual, of the people ; 
and the enlistment of the sincerely religious of all classes 
of the community by energetic appeals to conscience. 

8. The adoption of preparatory measures for obtain- 
ing the repeal of all existing laws directly or indirectly 
involving the union of the church with the state; and 
the enactment of laws adapted to carry out, to their 
legitimate extent, the principles of religious liberty. 

9. The employment of whatsoever lawful and peace- 
ful means may be adapted to promote the one great ob- 
ject of “‘ The British Anti-state-church Association.” 
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Nottingham 
Islington 


London 
Coventry 
Blackburn 
Birmingham, 
Paisley, Sun- 
derland, and 
Manchester 
Bath 
Brighton 
Calverton and 
Nottingham 
Swansea 
Fraserburgh 
Royston 
London 
Scarborough 
Pontypool 
Llanrhaiadr and 
other places in 
Montgomery- 
shire 
Dolgelly 
Burnley 
Finsbury 
Liverpool 
Ottery St Mary 
Ottery St Mary 
Chatham 


Ewing, Rev, A., M.A.Halifax 


Ferguson, Rev. R. 


Fielding, T. Esq. 


Finch, Rev. J. C. 


Fishbourne, Rey. G. 


WwW. 
Fininley, Mr H. 
Fisk, Mr W. 
Fletcher, Rev. A. 
Fletcher, Rev. J. 
Flower, Mr H, 


Forsaith, Rev. R. E. 
Forster, Rev. E. L. 


Forster, Rey. W. 
Fox, Rev. J. 
Frazer, Rev. A, 
Frazer, Rey. A. 


Stratford 
Castle Doning- 
ton 
Middleton 
Long Parish, 
Hants 
Worcester 
St Alban’s 
London 
Hanley 
Loughborough 
Royston 
Stoney Stratford 
Highgate 
Leeds 
Biackburn 
Colchester 


Fraser, Rev. W. 
Frearson, Mr H. 
Frearson, Mr J. 
Freeman, Mr 
Fry, Mr T. H. 
Fuller, Rey. A. G. 
Fyfe, Rev. James 


Gadsby, Mr J. 
Garvey, Rev. Mr 
Gates, Rev. W. J. 


Gawthorne, Rev. J. 


Gee, Mr R. 
George, Mr W. 
Giles, Rev. J. E. 


Gulfillan, Mr W. 
Glanville, Rey. J. 
Glover, Mr W. H. 
Goadby, Rev. J. 
Gordon, Rey. A. 
Gordon, Rev. A. 
Goss, Rev. W. 
Gover, Mr J. 


Gough, Rev. T. 
Gould, Rev. D. 
Gould, Rev. G. 


Gower, Mr W. 
Grafftey, Mr S. 


Granger, Rev. H. G. 


Gray, Rev. J. 
Gray, Mr John 


Greayer, Mr J. W. 


Green, Rey. 8. 
Green, Mr J. 


Greene, Rev. J. 
Gregory, Rey. W. 


Griffith, Rev. W. H. 


Grundy, Mr T. 


Gutteridge, Mr Jos. 


Haigh, Mr J. 
Hall, Mr T. 
Hall, Mr J. T. 
Hall, Mr R. 
Halliday, Rev. E. 


Lambeth 
Nottingham 
Calverton 
Bow 
London 
Blockley 
Bolton 


Manchester 
Kentish Town 
Aylesbury 
Derby 
Macclesfield 
Shipley 
(Baptist Church 
& S. School 
Union) Leeds 
London 
Stepney 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Derby 
Londonderry 
Yarmouth 
Southwark and 
Leeds 4 
Clipstone 
Dunstable 
South of Ireland 
Baptist Asso- 
ciation 
Leeds 
London 
Waddeston 
Chelmsford 
Hexham 
Stratford 
Leeds 
Sutton-in-Cra- 
ven, Yorks 
Leicester 
Bristol 
Chard 
Greenock 
Dunstable 


Salendine Nook 
Lymington 
New Basford 
Bursley 
Ratcliffe 
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Hamilton, Mr J. Glasgow 
Harbottle, Rev. J. Accrington 
Harcourt, Mr James Rickmansworth 
Harcourt, Rey. C. H. Oakingham 
Harcourt, Rev. J. Rickmansworth 
Hardcastle, Rev. C. Corkand Water- 


ford 
Hardy, Mr R. Worcester 
Hare, Mr J. M. Hackney and 
Wakefield 
Harris, Mr J. H. Finsbury 
Harris, Mr. Buckingham 
Harris, Mr. S. Kingston 


Harsant, Rey. J. jun.Bassingbourn 
Hasler, Mr J. Saltcoats and 


Dundee 
Hawkes, MrN. Swanwick 
Hayward, Rev. T. Woodbridge 
Hebron, Rev. J. Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 
Hesketh, Mr G. Manchester 
Heugh, Rev. Dr Glasgow 
Hewitt, Mr J. Hoxton 
Hickman, Rey.C. Leytonstone 
Hickman, Mr B. Lymington 
Hickson, Mr S. Chatham 
Higgs, Rev. S. Sudbury 
Higgs, Mr W. Gloucester 
Hills, Mr E. 8. Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 
Hincks, Rev. T. London 
Hincks, Rev. W. London 
Hillyard, Mr B. Bristol 


Hobson, Rev. Jesse Barton Mills & 


Mildenhall 
Hobson, Mr E. C. Barton Mills 
Hockin, Rev. J. Evesham 


Hodgkins, Rev. B. Bishop Stortford 

Hogg, Rev. A. G. Auchtermuchty 
& Haddington 

Holland, Rev. J. R. St Ives 

Hollier, Mr R. Edinburgh 

Holmes, Rev. H. F. Wendover 


Holt, Mr R. Manchester 
Hooper, Mr J. Ratcliffe 
Hopkins, Mr S. Bassingbourn 
Hopwood, Rev. J. Lutterworth 
Howard, Dr Tenterden 
Howell, Mr J. Brill 
Howlett, Mr J. Greenock and 
Leeds 
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Hudson, Mr T.H. London 
Hudson, Mr R. 8. West Bromwich 


Hughes, Mr E. Chelmsford 
Hunt, Mr Chelsea 

Hull, Mr George Houghton Regis 
Hull, Mr John Manchester 
Husk, Mr C. Prescott 
Huxham, Mr S. Totnes 
Huxtable, Mr W. ‘Diss 


Illingworth, Mr M. Bradford 

Terson, Rey. H. Syston 

Irvine, Mr St George 
D’Arcy 

Islip, Rev. F. 


Wells & Bristol 
Therfield, Herts 


Jackson, Mr J. Nottingham 

Jacque, Rev. G. Auchterarder 

James, Mr C. E. Homerton Col- 
lege 

James, Mr H. Reading 

Jay, Mr J. Leeds and Wi- 

theridge 

Jefferson, Rev. J. Stoke Newing- 
ton 

Jeffery, Mr G. Northampton 

Jeffreys, Mr London 

Jeffreys, Mr G. Islington 


Jenkinson, Rev. J. Kettering 


Jenkyn, Rev. Dr _ Bridgewater, 
Rhydbout, and 
Swansea 
Jennings, Mr Manchester 
Johnson, Mr W. Chesterton 
Johnson, Mr W. Thame 
Johnston, Rev.G. | Edinburgh 


Jones, Rev. Eliezer Banbury 
Jones, Mr C. St Helier’s, Jer- 


sey 
Jones, Rev, A. Brook, Chatham 
Jones, Rev. M. Leominster 


Llansantffraid & 
other places in 


Jones, Mr D. 


Montgomery- 
shire 
Jones, Mr J. Mostyn. 
Jones, Mr James Syston 
Josolyne, Mr London 
Jull, Mr W. Staplehurst 
Katterns, Rev. D. Portobello 
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Kay, Rev. John 
Keen, Rey. C. T. 
Kennedy, Rev. J. 
Kent, Rev. B. 
Kent, Mr B. 
Kemp, Mr F. sen. 
Kettle, Mr R. 
Kidston, Mr J. B. 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 


Coggeshall 
Worstead 
Aberdeen 
Norwood 
Abingdon 
Belton 
Glasgow 
Glasgow 


Killingworth, Rev. T,. Deanshanger 


King, Rev. A. 
King, Mr 


Kingsley, Mr S. W. 
Kinsman, Rev. R. 


Kirk, Mr W. 
Kirk, Mr W. 
Kitson, Mr W. 


Knighton, Mr G. W. 


Knighton, Mr 


Lacey, Mr R. 
Laidler, Rev. S. 
Lambert, Mr S. 
Lampard, Mr S, 
Lankester, Dr 


Langridge, Mr J. S. 


Larom, Rev. C. 
Larwill, Rev. J. 
Law, Rev. J. B. 
Ludford, Mr W. 
Ledford, Mr W. 
Lee, Dr 


Legg, Rev. W. 


Lemaire, Rev. R. G. 
Leslie, Mr Andrew 


Lewis, Rev. J. P. 
Liggins, Mr J. 


Liggins, Mr J. W. 


Logan, Mr W. C. 
Lowe, Mr 


Lowe, Mr G. 
Lloyd, Mr T. 
Luntley, Mr J. J. 


Mabbs, Mr R. 
M‘All, Mr W. 
Mattle, Mr D. 


Cork 

Kingsland 
Markyate street 
London 
Galashiels 
Leslie 

Fulwood 
Sharnbrook 
Stoney Stratford 


Ipswich 
Harleston 
Brentford 
Chatham 
Tiverton 
Southwark 
Sheffield 
Bugbrooke 
Writtle 
Meopham 
Meopham 
Hartwell, near 
Aylesbury 
Reading 
Walworth 
Alloa 
Diss 
Queeniborough 
Plaistow 
Cork 
Carmarthen and 
Highgate 
Highgate 
West Bromwich 
Ebbw Vale 


Cupar Fife 
Manchester 
Great Missenden 


M‘Farlane, Rev. Dr Glasgow 
M‘Kerrow, Rev. W. Manchester 
M‘Michael, Rev. N. Dunfermline 


Malden, Rev. W. 
Marsh, Rev. D. 
Marshall, Mr J. 
Marshall, Mr G. 


Chichester 
Gt Missenden 
Abergavenny 
Wrington 


Marshall, Rev. Dr A. Glasgow 


Massie, Rev. R. 


Prescot and 
Warrington 


Massie, Rev. J. W. Bury,Lancashire 


Mather, Rev. J. 


Middleton 


Mathews, Mr R. G. Islington 
Matthews, Rev. T. W.Boston 


Miall, Rev. G. R. 
Miall, Rev. W. 
Miall, Mr E. 


Miall, Mr C. 
Millard, Rev. J. 
Millard, Mr J. H. 
Millard, Mr W. 
Mirams, Rev. J. 
Moore, Rev. T. 
Moore, Mr 
Moore, Mr J. 
Moore, Mr J. 
Moore, Mr M. 


Morgan, Rev. D. 


Morgan, Rev. T. H. 


Morris, Rev. R. 
Morris, Mr D. 
Morris, Rev. R. 


Morris, Mr J. 
Mudie, Mr C. E. 
Mullen, Mr C, 


Mummery, Rev. J. 
Mummery, Mr W.S. 
Murgatroyd, Mr W. 


Murray, Mr 


Mursell, Rev. J. P. 


Nash, Mr W. H. 
Neal, Mr N. 
Nettleton, Mr J. 
New, Rey. I. 
Newlyn, Rev. P. 


Newth, Mr E. 
Newth, Rey. Mr 


Ullesthorpe 
London 
London and 
Greenock 
Melrose 
Lymington 
Weymouth 
Boarhunt 
Kennington 
Shadwell 
Northampton 
London 
Stepney 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
Several places in 
Montgomery- 
shire 
Birmingham 
Tutbury 
Colchester 
Burton-on-Trent 
and Tutbury 
Bermondsey 
Ullesthorpe 
Paisley 
Tunbridge 
Little Hadham 
Bradford 
Wolston 
Leicester 


Royston 
Sulgraye 
Chelsea 
Salisbury 
Chalfont St 
Giles 
Bury 
Broseley 


Newth, Mr G. E. 


Nicholson, Mr T. 


Norris, Mr R. 
Norton, Mr W. 


Offor, Mr G. 
Olive, Mr J. C. 
Oliver, Mr J. 
Oliver, Mr T. 


Orchard, Rev. G. H. 


Osborn, Mr J. 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 


London 
Coleford 
Bristol 
Lumb 


Sheffield 
Wendover 
Lumb 


Sunderland 


Highgate 
Dunstable 


Overbury, Rev. R. W.London 


Overbury, Mr J. 


Overbury, Rey. F. 


Owen, Mr J. 


Packer, Mr J. 
Palmer, Rev. W. 
Parker, Mr §. 
Parne, Mr W. 
Parr, Mr R. 
Parry, Rev. T. 
Parry, Rey. T. 
Parsons, Mr N. 
Payne, Rev, W. 
Pearson, Rev. E. 
Pellatt, Mr A. 


Penny, Rev. J. 
Penny, Mr J. 
Petrie, Mr John 
Perry, Rey. Dr 
Perry, Mr J. C. 
Pechey, Mr W. 
Pearse, Mr J. 
Philip, Rey. D. 
Phillips, Rev. T. 
Phillips, Rev. J. 


Phillips, Mr W. H. 
Philps, Rev. A. R. 


Physick, Mr J. 
Pidduck, Mr H. 
Pearce, Rev. T. 
Pinsent, Mr S. 


Piper, Mr D. H. 
Piper, Mr J. D. 
Pledge, Rey. D. 


Poile, Rev. W. F. 


Pond, Mr J. 


Worcester 

Worcestershire 
Baptist Assoc. 

Castle Doning- 


ton 


Walworth 
Chatteris 
Norwich 
Chesham 


Loughborough 
Hull 
St Austell 


Ringwood 


Chesham 
Birmingham 
Hunslet and 


Perth 
Coleford 
London 
Rochdale 
Reading 


Birmingham 


Langham 
Tavistock 


Coventry 
Earls’ Barton 


Southwell 
Brompton 
Coleford 


Tavistock 


Hanley 
Liverpool 


Devonport and 


Modbury 
Leeds 


Halsted 
Tenterden 
Derby 


New Peckham 


Pope, Rev. W. 
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Meopham 


Popplewell, Mr R. H.Lewes 


Porter, Rev. S. T. 
Pottenger, Rev. T, 
Pratt, Mr D. 
Preston, Rev. J. 
Price, Dr Thomas 


Price, Rey. D. 
Price, Rey. James 


Priest, Mr R. 
Pringle, Rev. J. 


Prior, Rev. J. H. 
Pritchard, Mr J. 


Probart, Mr E. 
Pryce, Rev. E. S. 
Pudney, Mr. F. J. 
Pulsford, Mr E, 


Pugh, Mr J.B. 
Pughe, Mr D. 
Pumphry, Mr J. 
Pywell, Mr J. 


Quincey, Mr W. 


Radford, Mr G. E. 
Read, Mr J. M. 


Redford, Rev. J. 
Redshaw, Mr A. 


Rees, Rey. D. 
Rees, Rev. T. 
Rees, Rey. W. 
Reeve, Rey. J. 
Richard, Rey. H. 


Darwen 
Bradford, Yorks 
Bishop Stortford 
London 
Wigan, Carmar- 
then, Aberga- 
venny, and E- 
dinburgh 
Denbigh 
Hemel 
stead 
Harleston 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
Weare, Somerset 
Llangollen and 
Cefnbychan 
Kennington 
Abingdon 
Somerton 
Boston and Co- 
nistone 
Tonbridge 
Pontypool 
Birmingham 
Hastings 


Hemp- 


London 


Devonport 
S. W. Baptist 
Association 

Stansted 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
Isleham 
Reigate 
Liverpool 
Aspatria 
London 


Richardson, Rev.J.W.London 


Richardson, Mr J. 
Richardson, Mr J. 
Richards, Rev. J. 
Ridler, Mr J. 
Rider, Mr John 
Ridley, Mr W. 
Ridley, Mr 
Ridley, Mr T. 


Scarborough 
Leeds 
Stourbridge 
Kennington 
Brixton 
Stebbing 
Bow 

Felsted 
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Ritchie, Rev. Dr Edinburgh, Aln- 
wick, Wick, & 
Muckhart 
Ritchie, Mr J.E. Wrentham and 
Dorking 
Roberts, Rev. S. Newton and sev- 
eral places in 
Montgomery- 
shire 
Roberts, Mr T. Plaistow 
Roberts, Mr T. Edinburgh 
Roberts, Rev. J. Chesterton 
Robertson, Rev. J. Edinburgh 
Robinson, Mr C, B. Leicester 
Robinson, Rev. W. Kettering 
Robinson, Rev. R. Witham 
Roe, Rev. C. H. Birmingham 
Rogers, Mr Ishmael Kingsland 
Rogers, Rey. J. Lowestoft 
Rogers, Mr John _ Boscastle 
Rolph, Mr G, Billericay 
Rootham, Rev. J. . Towcester 
Ross, Rev. J. Woodbridge 
Rose, Rev. G. Bermondsey 
Rothery, Rev. J. Hoxton 
Rumney, Mr R. Manchester 
Rylands, Mr P. Prescott, War- 
; rington, and 
Newington 
Sanderson, Mr R. B. Newcastle-on- 
jun., Tyne 
Sanderson, Mr R. B. Coldstream 
Sandall, Mr R. Aylsham 
Sargood, Mr F. J. Hounslow 
Saul, Mr J. Leeds 
Scammell, Mr S. Ringwood 
Scoble, Mr J. Western College 
Scott, Rev. P. Shipley 
Scott, Rev. T. Norwich 
Shardlaw, Mr James Edinburgh 
Shearcroft, Mr Bocking 
Shepheard, Mr H. Peterhead 


Shepperson, Mr M. Ipswich 
Shoebotham, Rev. Mr Dundee 
Shrewsbury, Mr R.H.Chatham 


Sibree, Rev. J. 
Silly, Rev. G. 


Simmons, Rev. W. 


Skelt, Mr J. 


Coventry 
Brixham 
Barton Mills & 
Mildenhall 
Woodbridge 


Simmons, Mr W. R. Leighton 


Simmons, Mr G. London 
Simmons, Mr J, Mursley 
Slater, Mr J. A. Holmes Chapel 
Smedmore, Rev. J. Leicester 


Smith, Rev. Dr. J. P.London (two 


places) 
Smith, Rev. Thomas Hebden Bridge 
Smith, Rev. W. Bannockburn 
Smith, Mr J. London 
Smith, MrA. Public Meeting 
of the Mem- 
bers of the 
Congregation- 
al Union of 
Scotland. 
Smith, Mr J. Woodbridge 
Smith, Mr S. Coventry 
Smither, Mr J. Fordingbridge 
Sommerville, Mr W. Edinburgh 
jun. 
Soul, Mr Joseph Islington 
Spence, Mr J. Kettering 
Stanion, Rey. R. Melbourne 


Stalker, Rev. A.M. Blockley 
Stallybrass, Rev.T.E, Chatteris 


Stamper, Rev. T. G. E. Berks Ind, 
Association, 

Stanger, Mr J. Maidstone 

Starling, Mr R. Conistone and 
Thornbury 

Statham, Rev. J. Reading 

Steel, Rev. W. Falkirk 


Stephen, Rev. D. R. Newport 
Stephens, Rev. J. M. Bath 
Stevens, Rev. George Totton 


Stevenson, Rey. J. 


Southwark, and 
Derbyshire 
Conf. of Bapt. 
Ministers 


Stevenson, Rey.G. Derby 


Stevenson, Rev. T. Leicester 

Stevenson, Mr G. Leicester 

Stewart, Rev. A. Barnet 

Stock, Rev J. Chatham 

Stock, Mr R. Downton 

Stovel, Rey. C. Baptist Union, 
London, and 
Lewes 

Strutt, Mr Leeds 

Sturge, Mr J. Birmingham 
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Underwood, Rev.W. Paddington, 


Swaine, Mr E. London 
Swinstead, Mr W. Shadwell 
Symmons, Rev. W. Mursley 
Symmes, Mr W. Mildenhall 
Tabor, Mr C. Bocking 
Tarring, Mr J. Aberdeen 
Taylor, Rev. H. Woodbridge 
Temple, Mr W. London 
Templeton, Mr London 
Thomas, Rey. D. E. Berks Ind. 
Association. 
Thomas, Mr E. Newport 
Thomas, Rev. R. Liverpool 
Thomas, Rev. T. Pontypool and 
College 
Thompson, MrG. Worcester 
Thompson, Mr J. Holmes Chapel 
Thompson, Mr J. Northwich 
Thompson, MrO. Sunderland 
Thompson, Mr W. Henham 
Thomson, Rev. R. Perth 


Thomson, Rev. M.A. Upminster 


Thomson, Rev. A. 


Glasgow 


Thomson, Rev. Dr A. Coldstream 
Thompson, Rey. C. Manchester 
Thompson, Rev. P. Chatham 


Thorn, Rev. W. 
Thorne, Rev. J. 


Tillett, Mr J. H. 
Tilly, Rev. T. 
Tilly, Mr A. 
Tipton, MrA. J. 


Winchester 
Shebbeare 
Somerton 
Norwich 
Forton 
Forton 
Leeds 


and 


Titchmarsh, Mr T. Royston 


Todd, Rev. S. 
Tofield, Mr J. 
Toller, Rey. H. 
Toone, Mr J. 
Tratt, Mr I. H. 
Trevell, Mr 


Bacup 
Houghton Regis 
Market Harboro’ 
Salisbury 
Ardrossan 
Deanshanger 


Trelawny, MrM.P. Tavistock 


Trend, Rev. H. 
Trestrail, Rev. F. 
Tunley, Rev. R. 


Bridgewater 


Cork 


Northampton 


Tunnicliffe, Rev. J. Leeds 


Wirksworth, 

and Derby- 

shire Conf. 
Unwin, Mr — Coxton 
Unwin, Mr — Addlestone 
Unwin, MrS§, Coggeshall 


Vines, Mr J. 
Viney, Rev. J. 
Voller, Rev. J. 


Waite, Rev. J. J. 
Wake, Rev. J. W. 
Walker, Mr J. 


Keysoe, Beds 
Bethnal Green 
Salford 


Bristol 
Markyate Street 
Halifax 


Wallis, Mr E. Witheridge 
Walton, Rev. N. Cowling Hill 
Warton, Mr W. H. Finchley 
Wassell, Rey. D. Bath 
Waterman, Mr Matfield Green 
‘Watson, Mr J. Newcasile-on- 
Tyne 
Watt, Mr J. H. Irvine and Kil- 
marnock 
Watt, Mr John Wotton under 
Edge 
Watts, Rev. J. Lymington, and 
S. W. Baptist 
Association 
Watts, Rev. J. Falmouth 
Webb, Rev. J. Chelmondiston, 
Sutton, and 
Ipswich 
Webb, Mr J. M. Stockport 
Weir, Mr J. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
Welsh, Rev. W. Falkirk 
Wheldon, Mr J. Scarborough 
Wherry, Rey. J. Briston 
Whitby, Rev. J. Debenham, and 
Ipswich 
White, Rev. E. Bewdley 
White, Rev. F.G. Gloucester 
White, Mr Nottingham 
White, Mr W. E. Bewdley 
White, Mr G. F. Northowram 


Tyler, Rev. W. Evesham 
Tydeman,Rev.H. Chelmsford 
Upton, Rev. W. St Alban’s 


Whitewood, Rev. S. Halifax 


Whitlock, Rev.H. Belton 
Wiffen, Rev. W. H. Thame 
Wigg, Rev. S. Leicester 
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Wigner, Rev. J.T. Lynn Wood, Mr C. Birmingham 
Wilkin, Mr 8S. Coseley Wood, Mr J. Norwood 
Williams, Rev.E. Mostyn Wood, Mr W. London 
Williams, Rev. Thos.Sharnbrook Woodard, Rev. J. Great Ilford 
Williams, Rev.J. Hunslet &Pem- | Woodward, Rev. B. Wortwell and 
broke Dock Ipswich 
Williams, Mr J. Swansea Woodyard, Rev. B. London 
Williams, Mr J.C. Fordingbridge Worley, Rev. W. C. Addlestone 
Williams, Mr W. London Wright, Mr W. Southwark 
Wills, Rev. F. Lymington Wycherley, Rev.T. E.Tring 
Wilson, Rev. A. Sunderland 
Wilson, MrJ.H. Birmingham Yonge, Rev. W.C. Brentford 
Wilson, Mr T.B. London Young, Rev. B.C. Thrapston 
Winfield, Mr J. W. Rhydybout Young, Rev. Dr Perth 
Winks, Mr J.F. Leicester Young, Mr E, London 


*,* Should any inaccuracies be discovered in the foregoing list, it 
is requested that they may be pointed out for correction in a future 
edition. 
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